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The Office of Research and Development of the Office of Policy, Evaluauon and 
Research, Empioymenl and Training Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, was 
authorized first under the Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) of 1962, 
and then under the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) of 1 973, to con- 
duct research, experimentatipn, and demonstration to solve social and economic problems 
relative to the employment and training of unerti ployed and underemployed workers. 
Research also includes national longitudinal surveys of age cohorts of the population at 
critical transition stages in working life that examine the labor market experience of these 
cohorts. Studies are conducted on labor market structures and operations, obstacles to 
employment, mobility, how individuals search for jobs, and various problems that pertain 
particularly to disadvantaged persons. Experimental or demonstration projects may test a 
new technique of intervention, a different institutional arrangement fgt delivery, or innova*. 
tive ways to combine resources., , . ^ 

Analyses of the results of the most significant of these studies, descriptions of process, 
handbooks of procedures, or other products designed specifically for planners, administra- 
tors, and operators.in the CETA system are issued as monographs in a continuing series. In- 
formation concerning all projects in process or completed during the previous 3 years is 
contained in an annual catalog of activities, Research and Developmeni Projecis. This 
publication and those in the monograph series may be obtained, upon request, from: 

Inquiries Unit . 
Employment and Triiining Administration 
U,S, Department of Labor 
Room 10225, Patrick Henry Building 
601 D Street, NW. 
^ Washington, D,C. 20213 



FOREWOED 



This monograph describes the findings of a special exploration* of data from the Na- 
tional Longitudinal Survey (NLS), a 15-year study of the attitudes and work experience of 
four age-sex groups: Men aged 45 to 59, women aged 30 to 44, and young men and women 
aged S 4 to 24 years at the date of the initial Interviews, This special effort further sub- 
divided these four groups by race and examined the interacuoR of work-related attitudes 
and subsequent behavior for each of the eight rcsuUing ag«-sex-race groups. 

The findings reported here represent an important step fbrward in research concerning 
worker motivation, since they make it clear that attitudes do influence subsequent work 
behavior. Specifically, it wasestabJished that individuals who felt they could infiuence their 
future through their own efforts later experienced greater success In the labor market than 
those who were less optimistic. Similarly, the relationship between job dissatisfACtion and 
turnover was clearly marked in each of the eight age-sex-race groups. The evidence a|so in- 
dicates that dissatisfaction results in extensive costs borne by workers in term^ of increased 
unemployment, decreased labor force participation, below-average growth in annual earn- 
ings, and a lower rate of promotion, For women in particular, their degree of conutiitmeni 
to work, their attitudes toward the propriety of mothers*, working, and their husbands' at- 
titudes toward wives' labor force participation all bore a measurable relationship to subse- 
quent work experiences. 

The monograph spells out the special relevance of these findings for parents, students, 
employers, educators, and policymakers including the potential significance of instilling 
''success-prone" attitudes in youth as they proceed from school to their initial work ex- 
periences. The study is recommended to these audiences both for the infofmationaJ value of 
its findings and as an example of the unusual data resources supplied by such longitudinal 
studies as the NLS. 

HOWARD ROSEN 
Director 
Office of Research 
and Development 
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INTRODUCTION 



How do workers fee! about work and are any trends 
apparent in levcb of Job satisfaction ordissatisfacnon? 
Which worker^* »re more likely than others to be 
satisfied wnh the.r jobr? How does personal motivauon 
?r *luenc€ success or faUure in the lr.bor market? 

Do !he 'dXkutlc: of workers about theii- jobs in- 
flMmci ihnr tv^^ploymeni decisioris and preferences 
over a pci iou >f yoar.^* Are thosr who are dissatisfied 
with iheir present jobs ^lure {Mi^iy ihan others to 
change enipjuyeks-^and , what ^rt the costs of 

benefits sy. h * hUUy in rerm^ of spells of 
nnemployminc. t!rne ou' of the labor fnrc.\ changes in 
occupmion ,\' d :sTh\nr^h, and time spent H tr lining? Is 
dissatisfacf*'>r. with pay, houis of work, and working 
conditional uss apparent than dhi^atlsfaction with he 
"meaning!essness" of work? Is w>rker air^n^^^on as 
widespread as much of the recent litL/aiure on the 
"quality of working life'' implies?" 

Research focusing on issues such as these has been 
hampered in the past by the unavailabiliry of 
longitudinal data on large national samples, i s., data 
refle^jting the attitudes and behavior of a subaantial 
number of workers over a n'asonrhly Imi^ period oj iimv, 
with the same workers being interviewed and reinter- 
viewed on different occasions. This study, however, 
draws upon^a unique set of data— those availabi from 
the National Longitudinal Surveys (NLS) as of the 

Mn retcoi ycaf^, nimeohservef* have spceuliied i hai ihcfc his been a ihaip increase m 
loh djMaiiifaciion and dramshc chsinic in wfsfL eihic amtrng memheri jf ihg lahiif ^irse, 
Acciirdini m msny ttgeni uudiev » numhEf nf factors h^- ! conifihuied lo wufkcr slina^ 
lion, cipecially widcspffid iJivi?»on of !ahi»r. eerttralUfd deciiinnmakihg, f'^fnlive 
bufeauerahf ■Mon. eogplcd wiih fism| income, fdueaiinnal anainmeni, aspiration ^nd e\ 
peeiaiions Sfe, fiif eiamplg, R, Hiauncr, Alifntifhn and Frrrdfim: fhf Fitrimv r ^i rtind 
His /m/uffry (thf£ag»: Unjvefiity «f Chicafo PfcM, 1964;; L E DavU and E L. Tt.^-.. !m- 



autumn of :^71. Exploration of the NLS results may 
therefore help to fill the void in our present under- 
^tai iing of these issues, 

Launched in 1966, the NLS is a IS^year study of the 
attitudes and work experience of four age'isex groups, 
each consisting of roughly 5,000 respdndents: Men 
aged 45 to 59, women aged 30 to 44, and young men 
and women aged 1 4 to 24 years at the date of the initial 
interviews. Each ^^mup constitutes a representative na^ 
tional sample the noninstitutionalized civilian 
population of similar age and sex as of the first survey 
date. The samples were drawn and personal interviews 
conducted by the U.S. Bureau of the Census for the 
Ohio State University Center for Human Resource 
Research under separate contracts with the U,S. 
Depaicment of Labor, 

For the purposes of this study, the four major groups 
interviewed on different occasions between 1966 and 
1972 were further subdivided by race.^ Therefore, vir- 
tually all of the data reported here are presented sepa- 
rately for each of the four age-sex groups and, within 
each group, separately for whites and blackf, (The NLS 
data, it should be noted, will soon permit studies of the 
responses of the same people to 1 976. The last planned 
surveys will provide 1 98 1 data for men and 1983 data 
for women.) 



pmvms ihf Quality y/ Wnfk Lifr: Exfirmni:t uf the ^m^Terhnicat Appnaiih < WashingUiii: 
Upiuhn Inihiijie, l«7Jj: H.L. Sheppard and N O Herriek, Whrtf Hu^r AH thr Ruhni (hmt^ 
(Nc* York: The Free Prcsi. I9?2); and \Vnfk m Amrrku, Repcjfi of a Special Task Force to 
the Sccreiary of Hcihh. Edueaiinn. and -Welfare (Cambridii; MlT Press. 1972) 

m order lo permit sfatistieally rehdhle esiimatfs for biaeks, ihe researchers fiver- 
sampled ihem hy a ratio of rny|hlyul lo I in eagh nf the four a|e.se)i groypS: 
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Among the major tmdings lhai emerged from this 
special exploration of the NLSdata are the tbl lowing:-^ 

— Job satisfiiciion as a whole declined sofnewhai 
during the 1966-72 period within sewn of the 
eiMht me-sex-race groups, VimwHy all of the 5- 
to 1 3-p\rcenta^e'point decline, however, ms 
from "highly satisjmr to '^somewhat satisfied" 
rather than from ''satisjled** to *'dissa!isjled/' 

^Contrary to popular belief, the downward trends"^ 
in Job satisfaction were least pronounced amonu 
_ operatix^es and laborers and most marked among 
white-collar workers, service wvrkers, farmers, 
farm managers, and craft ^wkers, 

—Also contrary to popular belief, white youth in 
blue-eollar and service occupations were no 
less satisfied with their jobs than were their 
middle-aged counterparts. 

—in more genercd terms, fewer than 15 percent of 
the mjrkers within any of the eight age-sex-race 
groups reported that they disliked their jobs dur- 
ing the 1966-72 period, 

— Blacks, however, tended to be less satisfied 
than older workers, and women tended to be 
more highly satisfied than men. 

—Occupational prestige and promotions were the 
factors most consistently and systematically 
associated with Job satisfaction and with changes 
in satisfaction, jnequiiics in the distribution of 
rewards among comparable workers, rather 
than the amounts or nature of the rewards 
themselves, were most strongly linked to dis- 
satisfaction, 

—individual;s who felt they could influence their 
future through their own ejjbrts subsequently ex- 
perienced greater labor market ^,lccess than their 
less optimistic contemporaries,^ 

—For each of the eight age-sex-race gnoups, the 
relatkmship between job dissatisfaction and turn- 
over is unmistakable: Highly dissatisjied norkers 
were from 14 to 42 percentage pohits more likely 
than comparable highly satisfied workers to 
change employers. This relationship was mora 
pronounced among younger than older workers 
and among blacks than whites. 



^Ati rtpiiftfU cnmpsftioni utt fDr'ecimp>rabii groupi snd in faeh e^h. ius^h fictori ai 
fdce^ cJui^iiiiin^ $t£.* >irt lUtiMtcatty anntrtitlfy or "ni ytritizeil." 

*The t niemirt'Rf^ri (19*^6? fnunU ihai dirfifincei in ihesf iiiiiuUci were g mure \m- 
ptffiani fiicjnr in eipdintni aehiivEmini imnng blaek ynyih ihin itl of ihe dlffifincii in 
ighniil quality and family hack|rnurtd eumbin^d. Ht>wey£r, Ihf NLS daia indicate ihii ihf rf 
»4 iittlE riaain lo lutpeet ihai ihe etimtnaiion of raeial differengft in iheie aititudei would 
havf an apprfciahie impsei on bUek^whltE diffirincii in work fipeficnce linee, in ihs 
main, bta^ki difff r only ili|hily frsm whiiei in ihfie aitltudei. (Sec Coleman and mhcrl, 
EqUiiUiftifKduraiiimali^portlinityiW U.% Cnvcfnmfnt Prinlinj Office, l%fth> 



— The evidence aisd suggests (hat dissatisjactlon 
results in considerable costs to \ivrkerrln terms of 
increased unemployment^ decreased labor force 
participation, and below-average' growth in both 
annual earnings and promotions. An exception 
to^ this findifig was that tlissatisfied black 
workers, compartd with satisfied black 
workers, experienced greater occupational ad- 
vancement, largely as a result of their greater 
tendency to change employers. 

-^interest in purely economic rewards did not ap- 
pear to be growing or especially strong during 
the period covered by the study. Instead, fac- 
tors inherent in' the job content were accorded 
greater importance than those inherent in the 
job context, particularly by highly satisfied 
workers. 

— On the other hand, earnings and fringe benefits 
clearly predominated as aspects of work most 
disliked by dissatisfied black workers at the 
beginning of the survey periodi regardless of 
age and sex, with 15 to 22 percent citing this 
factor as the aspect of work they liked least. In 
addition, hou[i of work and working condi- 
tions were frequently mentioned by . blacks as 
disliked aspects of work. These same three 
aspects of work were also the primary sources 
of dissatisfaction among whites who were less 
than highly satisfied with their'jobs. 

—Career goals, expectations of achieving goals, 
commitment to worhi attitudes toward the 
propriety of working f not hers, and husbands' at- 
titudes towards their wives* wrking—all bear a 
relationship to subsequent lalfor market ex- 
perience. In particular, the career goals of male 
youth, both black and white, and a belief that 
one's goals are attainable, are strongly related 
to a successful transition from school to work. 

—Motivation was extremely important for youth. 
However, motivation may be shaped by the op- 
portunities available. Young men and women 
of both races set considerably higher occupa- 
tional goals for themselves than either they or 
the older respondents had attained. Nonethe- 
less, 29 to 37 percent of the male youth 
believed that their chances of attaining their 
goals were only "fair" at best. 

—Among the younger workers of both sexes, racial 
differences in occupational aspiratlDn levels were 
substantial throughout the 1 966.-69 periods White 
young men were also / ^/^ times 'as likely as black 
youth to believe that their chahces of attaining 
their goals were ''excellent. " 
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strong commitment to work at the first 
survey date rcsuited In tewer weeks out of the 
labor force over the next 4 to 5 years among the 
older respondents, greater investment in train- 
ing among young women and older men, and 
greater labor market advancement among the 
yi mgcr and older women. 
—While women with '*dual eareyrs" who per- 
ceived their husbands as untavurably disposed 
toward their working advanced Jess in earnings 
and occupational status over the next 4 years, 
experienced more unemployment and weeks 
out of the labor force, and were less likely to 
receive formal uccupational training than com- 
parable wumen whose husbands did not object 
to their working. 

These findings have slgnifieant implications for 
parents, students, employers, educators^ and 
pohcymakers, as well as for workers themselves. For 
example, the tact that job dissatisfaction and turnover 
arc so predictably linked has a special meaning for 
employers who must repeatedly bear the cost of recruit- 
ing, selecting, and training new workers to fill high- 
turnover jobs— in this case, the NLS data provide con- 
vincing evidence that one of the ways to reduce such 
costs may be to redesign or restructure jobs in which it 
has proved to be especially difficult to retain workers. 

Eduyators should find spcciarrelevance in the find- 
ing that individuals who feel thai their own efforts play 
an important mle in determining their job future subse- 
quently experience greater labor market success than 
those who are less self-confident and more inclined to 
believe thai success orlailure is the result of external or 
impersonal forces. The potential role, of educaiional 
systems in instilling '^success-prone*' atlitudes^in their 
students is one of obvious significance that requires 
more iniensive exploration by those in the teaching 



professions as well as by sociaP-scienllsts. A high 
priority in this regard is the need to determine at what 
school level and at svhat ages these attitudes can be 
most effectively. Instilled in ycung people as they pro- 
ceed through the grade system. In addition, the strong 
relationships observed among aspiration-levels, self- 
cunfidenee, and success in the transition from school to 
work indicate the^exisience of an important guidance- 
role for families, counselors, and suppliers of labor 
market information to the young in both the formative 
years and the crucial years of school-leaving and labor 
force entry. 

Of particular interest to policymakers is. the evi- 
dence suggesting that job dissaiislaction imposes major 
costs on workers in terms of longer spells of unemploy- 
ment and lower labor tcrce participation rates. Since 
workers who are between jobs are more likely to draw 
upon unemployment insurance and on welfare, it ap^ 
pears that the Actors creating job dissatisfaction can 
contribute indirectly to the overall costs of social 
programs at the same time that they deprive many of 
the opportunity to work at more productive and satisfy^ 
ing jobs. 

The remainder of this report discusses these findings 
in more detail, beginning with a review of levels and 
trends in job satisfaction during the NLS survey period 
and continuing with an exploration of the Impact of at- 
tiludes regarding personal initiative on subsequent 
labor market experience. A third section deals with the 
relationship between job satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
and subsequent turnover, unemployment, labor force 
participation, and earnings. The final portions of the 
report examine workers* preferences for "intrinsic" and 
"extrinsic** job rewards and provide a summary of 
other findings arising from the NLS data, particularly 
those regarding the importance of a long-term commit- 
ment to work for the careers of both men and women. 
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LEVELS AND tRENDS 

Consisiuni with iHc flnclings 'of other^ studlesj 
remarkably few of the NLS workers ^explicitly ex- 
pressed dissatistaction with their jobs at any survey^ 
date between 1966^an'd 1972, (See appendix tables I 
,and 2.) Fewer than 1 5 percent of the workers in each of 
the eight subgroups responded that they disliked their 
job somewhat or disliked it very much. 2 

A number of reasons may be advanced for the 
relatively high satisfaction levels reported by the NLS 
workers. Respondents may perceive a report of dis- 
safisfactlon with their jobs as an admission of personal 
railure or as a socially undesirable response. Or, when 
workers are unable to find more attractive jobs, they 
may lower their aspirations and expectations and sub- 
sequently report themselves to be at least somewhat 
satisfied with their jobs. Nonetheless, it appears 
unlikely that so few workers would openly express dis- 
satisfaction with their job: if levels of alienation were as 
high as much of the recent literature on the "quality of 
working lives" implies. 

Despite the small proportion openly expressing job 
dissatisfaction, the proportion of workers among the 
eight subgroups who were less than highly satisfied dur- 
ing the 1966-72 period ranged from 31 to as high as 65 
^erceni, TMerv is also evidence thai Jah satisjactian did . 
decline somewhat within most suh^mups between 1966 
and 1972, particularly afte'^ 1969 and generally more so 
amon^ whites than Macks, (See charts A and BJ Only 
among the younger black men is there no evidence of a 
downward trend in job satisfaction. (In their case, the 
proportion highly satisned with their jobs actually rose 
from 35 percent in 1 966 to 44 percent in 1 970.) For the 
other subgroups, the proportion who were highly 
satisfied declined by 12 to 13 percenf among white' 



lor example. K P Ouinn an J nihen, /tth Satitimium, h PiFre u Irfmn Li S: 
Depafimcni nf Ljh* r, Martpswef k^^dr^h Mnii-fgraph 30 (Wdihm|icin. U S. nuyfrn- 
mfni pfinfmi OtTice. 1^74 G Sirju**, 'joh Sat>?faettnn, Mniivsnnn, anU Jnb Rede?i|n/' 
in iintimiijUBmiti Hehitvur HesiHm^ ami h\iir\, ftJued by O Striuti and inhen (MadiMtn 
Indutlriiit RfialHini Rf«arwlTi Ai***i;tj!tnn, iy74i,pp, 221 3fi,and H'itfk in Mmfriiu, Rtp^irt 
«if ii Spatial T^sk Fitrt;? lo ihe^e^reiary (if Heahh. hdutaiutn, ind Wtlfart K'amhridie 
Mir Hmi, l^72i 

3Re4p«>ndenu *eff 4?kcd "Hn* do yny feel aHt»ul the joh yim have nil*? Dti yiiu like » 
vtiy myth, like ti h irjy •e(|, diiltke t! v»mc*h4h «r di^tikg ii very muehr' Wn Ktrt *hn 
retfMinded tike ii very Ttiueh 'arc referred in in ihis ^eehuR it ihe '",hj|hjy t,iiitHed " f=«p a 
itjfcufi!U~n of the vjruiut meinure^ of pth tatiifjciirin fnynd in iimilar liydie*, pafijcujafly 
ibiiw eiamtfiing ihe fHiMjhility id tpenU%, iee Qyinn and ciiherl, op, eil: 



IN JOB SATISFACTION 

middle-aged men, white and black mature women, and 
among younger black women, as well as by 5 percent 
among black' middle-aged men and white youth, 

-Four points should be made about this de^liqe in job 
satisfaction and about age-sex-race different in 
satisfaction levels and trends. First, most of the decline 
reflectfi a shift from **hlghly latisfied" to ''j^omewhat 
satisfied,'' rather than *from "satisfied'' to '*disr 
satisfied'— a fact that considerably softenr* the impact 
of the decline noted here. Second, the decline occurred 
'while the NLS respondents ^veH accumulating up to 5 
additional years of work experience^ With the possible 
exception of the middle-aged men, 'this expi*rience 
might have been expected to have improved their labor ' 
market situation and to have enhanced, rather than 
lowered, their degree ofjob satisfaction. 

Third, on the basis of the limited trend data availa- 
ble, it appears that the observed decline in job satisfac- 
tion is mainly a product of the I976's/Finally, the data 
generally appear lo be consistent with those of other 
national surveys with respect t© age, sex, and race 
differences, ^ 

Given the vast disparities in the employment ex- 
perience of different racial groups, it is not surprising 
to find that most blgck workers were less likely than 
their white counterparts lo be highly satisfied with their 
jobs. Other studies have' also shown that younger 
. workers tend to be less highly satisfied than older 
workers and that women do not appear to differ consis- 
tently from men in the proportion who are satisfied 
with their jobs. However, the NLS data presented in 
this study suggest that women are more likely to be 
highly satisfied with their jobs than are men 

Professional-technical workers and managers, ^ 
officials, and proprieiors among the NLS respondents 
appeared to be tlu' niost highly satisfied with their jobs, 
while operatives and laborers were among the least 
satisfied^a contrast that underlines the imporiahce of 
occupational siaius as a factor in generating job 

satisfaction. Clerical jobs were relatively satisfying to 

I / ' 

'&e Oyinri and niher<! up cii , fnr j %yn>mjry nf !5 njiiiinal %urve^% cisBdycffd fw- 
t*een and 1973 tn etsmine levf^M* md irendi in inh 3iiii^f>lcti(tn 
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Chart A. Propoillon of htghly satldfltd and somtwhat satlsfiad among 
, NLS malt respondants, 1966-71, by rage and race. 

Highly satisfied Q - * \ * ' 



Somewhat saiisfied 



Men 45-59 years of age In 1966 



Whit© 
1966 

1969 

1971 

Black 
1966 

1969 



I 



1971 



Men 14-24 years of age in 1966 



White 
1966 



1969 

1970 
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Projportlon of highly satisfied and somewhjt satisfied among 
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wonion,'as were sales positions to, all but younger 
workers. (See appendix tables 3 and 4.) 

Eicepi.for the middle-aged men, differences in 
broad pccupaiionaF categories do not account entirely 
for the raclaUdifferences in degree of job satisfaction 
mentioned earlier, Nor may age and sex differences in 
degree of job satisfaction be, explained entirely in terms 
of differences in occupational distribution. Among 
professionaUtechnical, clerical, and sales workers; tor 
example, older workers, relative to youth, were more 
often highly satisfied, ' 

Within the major blue-collar and service occupa- 
tioniii categories, young black men were consistently 
less likfely than their older counterparts to report them- 
selves as highly satisfied with their jobs, perhaps as a 
result of generally rising levels of occupational aspira- 
tion in this group. Among White men, on the other 
hand,^ there was little evidehce that young craft 
workers, operatives, farmworkers or service workers 
were any less likely to be highly satisfied with their jobs 
than were their older counterparts. In addition, there 
were substantial sex differences within every major oc- 
cupational category in the proportion who were highly 
satisfied. 

Significantly, the downward trends in job satisfac- 
tion noted earlier appear io,be more the result of trends 
within certain occupations than of downward move- 
ments within all major occupations. Perhaps the most 
important finding in this regard is ihat a lowering or 
sulisfmtion levels anwn^ white-calUir and skilled hlue^ 
cisllar HtirkerS'ac t ot4nis far mo^^ overall decline. 

The. most notable reduction in job satisfaction is 
among professional and technical workers. With, the 
single exception of young black rfien in professional- 
technieal jobs (where insufficient sample cases preclude 
an estimate), the proportion of highly satisfied profes- 
sional-technical workers, declined systcmaticallysbe- 
tween 1966 and 1971 within each of the population 
subgroups. The proportion highly satisfied also 
declined amcmg while and black middle-aged men who 
were managers, officialH, and proprietors. 

Job satisfaction of clerical workers declined con- 
siderably for both whites and bUicks among middle- 
aged n^en and young women. Among sales workers, 
satisfaction also declined in the cases of white iiien and 



white older women. Only in the case of middle-aged 
white men was the- r a decline in Job satisfaction among 
operatives or laboverp. Among service workers, job 
satisfaction declined within each of the four age-sex 
groups and among blacks within the older group of 
women. 

Among the broad industrial categories? those with a 
significant prbportion of higher status occupations^ 
generally showed better than half their workers as high- 
ly satisfied with their jobs between 1966 and 1971, 
Racial differences in occupation within industries may 
account in part for generally below-average levels of 
job satisfaction among blacks in agriculture, construc- 
tion, manufacturing, and in the wholesale and retail 
trades. Within age and race groups, ^here are few in- 
dustrial cases where the proportion of women highly 
satisfied is systematically lower than the proportion of 
men. The data also suggest a tendency for fewer young 
blacks to be highly satisfied with their Jobs than their 
older counterparts within the same industries. 

As in the case of major occupational categories, 
downward trends in job satisfaction are more pro- 
nounced in some industries than in others. In manufac- 
turing, for examplevthe proportion of workers highly 
satisfied decfined, except among the younger men and 
the young black women. Trends in job satisfaction 
within major industries appear to differ across the age- 
sex-race groups, however, perhaps as a function of age-; 
sex-race differences in the quality of employment with- 
in industries and In preferences for various types of 
Work reward. 

Finally, although the proportion expressing high job 
satisfaction is related to wage rates, the relationship is 
neither very strong nor consistent among^ the eight 
subgroups. It appears, for example, that age-sex-race^ 
difTerences in wages account for very little of the age- 
sex-race differences in job satistiiction observed earlier, 
Nor may the declines in job satisfaction previously ob- 
served be attributed solely to decreased satisfaction 
among workers in the lowest-paid jobs. Even among 
those earning more than $3,25 per hour, the proportion 
of highly satisfied declined during the period among 
whites within each of the four age-sex groups, as svell as 
among young black fnen, 

*Tht'i« mtlyde: Pfnje^siiinal and reiuiyU i^rvidci; finaneCi insuronee, iifid fciil filaic; 



INTiMNAL-EXTERNAL ATTITUDES, PERSONAL 
INIXJIATIVE, AND SUBSEQUENT LABOR MARKET 

EXPERIENCE 



Internal-external auitudes refer here to the degree 
to which individuals perceive success as the product of 
'personal initiative. At one exirenie are those who per- 
ceive individual effort to be solely instrumental in at- 
taining success, while at the other extreme are those 
who view success as the outcome of chance, 'Tate,*' cic- 
cumstance, and other /actors beyond individual con- 
trols / 

In the context of labor market behavior, the 
measurement of internal-external ^attitudes Is -par-, 
tlcularly useful for several reasons. First, individual . 
differences in internaUexternar attitudes retlect vary- 
^ ing degrees of commitment to the work ethic and value 
system embraced by the mainstream of the American 
work force. Second, although there has been little evi- 
dence from which to judge, there are some who suggest 
that white-black differences in labor market experience 
stem mainly from raci&l differences in work ethic at- 
titudes closely resembling the internal-external distinc- 
tion. 2 . 

Third, there is considerable evidence demonstratin| 
the importance of these attitudes for socioeconomic at- 
tainment. The Coleman Report,-^ for example, found 
individual differences in intjernal-external attitudes to 
be the best predictor of academic achievement among 
blacks, 

The NLS data reveal only very slight differences 
among the eight age-sex-race groups in internal-exter- 
nal attitudes (table I). The findings also provide little 
evidence of a changing work ethic among the young, 
contrary to much recent speculation. " 

Blacks tended to be slightly less internal in outlook^ 
than whites of the same ag^ and sex> These racial 
differences are quite small, however, especially among 



' J.Q; Raticr. "Gfhf ralUsd ExpecUhciEi rfirJnlcrnit Vgriui Eiifrnal CnnirQl of Rem* 
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for iiimpie. 0= Lfwli, ' The Culiufe ef Pijverly." in On UHdmimdinf Fustrty, 
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CIm 7hr Natuft FUfurr uf Otir Vrb&i Criih (New Yurk; LinJe, Br«»n, 1970). 



the women, suggesting that despite various forms of 
discrimination, black workers differ little in work ethic 
from the mainstream of the labor force. The findings 
are therefore inconsistent ,with the thesis that the 
greater incidence of poverty among blacks might be ex- 
plained by a lesser tendency to possess an internal out- 
look and Protestant work ethic. , 

The findings also suggest that these attitudes are not 
influenced to a marked degree by labor market ex- 
perience—otherwise, large age, sex, and racial 
differentials in attitude would surely ha , e been ob= 
served, 

For the younger mm, both whites and blefcks with an 
"internal" outlook in 1968 were in higher status oc- 
cupations and had higher hourly earnings 2 years later 
than comparable "externals.*' Those youth who were 
"slightly internal" in 1968 are estimated to have en- 
joyed a 12-percent differential in hourly, earnings 2 
years later over comparable youth who were ^'slightly 
externar' in outlook. Also, their average hourly earn- 
ings are estimated to have advanced by 20 cents per 
hour more between 1 968 and 1 970 than the wage rates 
of comparable yoiith .who were "slightly external." 

With respect to racial differences, it appears that in- 
ternal attittides are more strongly related to annual 
' eamings 2 years later for whites than for blacks, while 
such attitudes are rpore strongly related to Qccupatlonal \ 
I advancement for blacks than for whites. 

Tiie only aspect of labor market experience ex- 
amined that was not significantly related to prior inter- 
nality/externality for either race group is growth in an- 
nual earnings. This may reflect greater investments (in 
the form of earnings foregone in favor of education, ex- 
tended job search, and mobility) that the young "inter- 
nals" made in order to realize their advantage 2 years ^ 
later in hourly earnings and occupational advance- 
ment. Subsequent data from the NLS should provide a 
better measure of the long-term impact of inter-, 
nality/exiernality on the annual earnings of whites and 
blacks. 
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Tabls I. ; iNTERNAL-'ExTERNALATTiruDES Measured B 

(Mian iCom) 





Younger men 


- Older 


men 


Younger women 


Older women 




Whites 


Blacks 


WhKes ■ 


_ Blacks__ 


Whites 


Blacks 


Whites 


Blacks 


: Number of sample casus. . 


2,69 i 


1,003 


2,552 


956 


3J10 


L222 ^ 


2,916 


IJOp 


Toial score 


7.8 


9.0 


' 7.H 


9.3 




. 9.2 


8.1 


9,0 


A, (ii) "What happens to me is my 
own doing," or (b) "Sometimes I 
fcyl that \ don't have enough con = 
tfoj over the direction my jlfe is 
tsking/* . . i . . i . i . , i i i 


l,H 


2J 


L8 


2,2 


1,9 


2,2 


1,H 


2.2 


B, (a) '"When 1 niake plans, I am 
iilmost certain that I can make 

' "=theTn wurkT'-or (b) "It is not alway^j 
wise to plan too tar ahead, because 
many things turn out to be a matter 
of good or had fortune anyhow.". 


.2,2 ' 


2J 


2.1 ' 


2.7 


2.4 


2.8 


2,3 


2.8 


C, (a) "In may ease, getting what } 
want has little of nothing to do - 
with bad luck." or (b) "Many times 
we might juiit as well decide what 
to d<> by flipping a coin.". . . 




i.H 


i .6 


I M ' 


1.7 


1.7 


L6 


1.6 


(a) "Many times I feel that I haye 
little influence <>ver things thut 
happen to me," or (b) "It is tm^ 
possible for me to believe that 
chance or luck plays an important 
^ /role in my life.", 


2.2 


2A 


23 


2.6 


2,3 - 


2.4 


-. 2.3 


2,4 



NOTE: Detail may not add to totals bccausa {>f rounding. 



Similarly, for middle-ag^d men, the data strongly, 
suggest that Internal attitudes result in significant 
economic returns and that they pay off for blacks as 
well as whites. However, they .appear to have con- 
siderably greater importance for occupational achieve* 
ment among whites than blacks. 
* Middle-aged white men with an *intefnar' outlook 
in 1969 experienced greater hourly and annual earn- 
ings, as well as growth in earnings between 1969 and 
1971, were in higher status occupations in 1971, and 
experienced" greater upward occupational mbbility 
than e^^ternals. Furthermore, the whites who were 
"slightly Internar* in 1969 are estimated to have en- 
joyed iin 8-percent earnings idifferential, on both an 
hourly and an annual basis, and to have advanced in 
earnings during the 1969-74 period by nearly J400 
mure Jhan comparable individuals who were ^'slightly 
externaL!' 

Among black middle-aged men, internals were also 
more likely to earn more than their external counter- 
parts 2 years later, especially on an annual basis, and to 
have adv.anced more rapidly in annual earnings be- 
tween 1969 and 1971 as welL Those blacks who were 
"slightly internaP* in 1969, for example, are estimated 
to have enjoyed a 12'percent annual earnings differen- 



tial and a 4-percent hourly earnings differential over 
comparable blacks who were **slightly external" in out- 
look. They are also estimated to have advanced in 
earnings during the 1969-71 period by nearly, $500 
more than the externals. However, while internal at- 
titudes appear to have considerable economic returns 
for middle-aged black men, the data suggest that they 
have had little effect on their access to higher status oc- 
cupations. The reduction of historical restrictions on 
the occupational entry and advancement of blacks dur- 
ing the late I960's and early 1970*s, therefore, may 
have been of considerably greater benefit to younger, 
than to middle-aged, blacks, . 

Amung white women in their thirties and forties, 
those who anticipated payoffs to, their initiative in 1 960 
tended to have higher hourly earnings 2 years later, 
tended to be in higher status occupations, and wore, 
more likely than average to have advanced occupa- 
tionally, While the relationships in the cases of occupa- 
tional attainment and occupational advancement do 
not differ appreciably from those reported for young 
and middle-aged men, the relationship between at" 
litudfe and hourly earnings appears weaker in the case 
of the women. Those '*slightly internal,** for example, 
arc estimated to have enjoyed a 4-percent differential 
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in hourly earnings 2 years later, to have been 5 points 
higher in occupational status, and to have advanced in 
occupational siaius by about one-and^a^half points 
more than comparable ^'slightly external" women. 

Unlike the findings for white men, however, there is 
no evidence of a systematic relationship betweea these 
altitudes and subsequent annual earnings or growth in 
earnings among the white women. Among blacks, the 
ditferences between men and women are even more 
' substantial, suggesting not only that the initiative of 
black women In their thirties and forums is less impor-' 
lant for labor market success than that of young or mid- 
dle-aged black men, but also that the initiative of black 



women is less important than that of white women. In 
fact, other things being equal, there is no evidence 
whatsoever that the labor market rewards the initiative 
of black women in their thirties and forties. 

The evidence does suggest that black women with 
some college training earn a considerable return for 
their schooling, in some cases more than that accriring 
to white women or to middle-aged men of both races. 
College training among Ui» ic black women has payoffs 
at least as great in terms of hourly earnings, annual 
earnings, and occupational status as it does among 
young white and black men. Black women with no col- 
lege training generally do not fare as well, however. 



JOB SATISFACTION AND SUBSEQUENT 
LABOR MARKET EXPERIENCE 



While it is difficult to determine exactly what costs 
are borne by American employers as a result of volun- 
tary turnover, there is a general consensus that these 
costs are very high * especially when the economy Is in 
an upswing and labor supply is tight. The NLS data 
permit examination of differences between satisfied 
and dissatisfied workers not only in terms of their sub. 
sequent turnover pattern, but also in terms of: (I) 
Change in occupational status, (2) change in earnings, 
(3) unemployment, and (4) labor force participation. 



Turnover 



Dissatisfaction and subsequent , turnover are un- 
mistakably linked among NLS respondents (see appen- 
dix table 5). Moreover, job dissatisfaction appears to 
impose additional costs on-workers in terms of in- 
creased unemployment, decreased labor force par- 
ticipation, and decreased growth in annua! earnings. 
The NLS data provide no evidence, however, that dis- 
satisfaction causes wbrkers to relocate or to acquire ad- 
ditional skills in order to attain more satisfying jobs, 

Some evidence exists, nonetheless, that dissatisfied 
black women subsequently advanced more in hoi^rly 
earnings and occupational status than their more highly^ 
satisfied counterparts, perhaps as a result of their 
greater tendency to change employers, There is also 
evidence, perhaps stemming from the same causes, that 
young and middle-aged black men who were dis- 
satisfied with their Jobs subsequently advanced more-ln 
occupational status, indicating that, for members of 
minority groups in particular, job stability may be 
counterproductive in both the short and long terms, 

Striking confirmation of the Impact of worker at- 
titudes on behavior is provided by the fact that among 



middie-aged men (where one would' expect the greatest 
degree of worker stability), those highly dissatisjled with 
their Jobs were from 14 to 20 percent more likely than 
comparable men who were highly satisfied to make a sub- 
sequent change of employen regardless of their years of 
^ service with their previous firm. Overall, among the eight 
age-sex-race groups, differences In the likelihood of a 
subsequent job change between highly dissatisfied and 
highly satisfied workers ranged in the magnitude from 
a 14-percentage-point differentlaL among, white mid- 
dle-aged, men to a 42-percentage-point difference 
among younger black women, 

Dissatisfacfion is generally more likely to lead to 
turnover among younger than older workers. Further- 
' more, with the exceptipn oflhe younger men. It also ap- 
pears that job dissatisfaction is more likely to lead to 
turnover among blacks than whites. Iti only one in- 
stance, however, does a substantial difference exist be- 
tween men and women—dissatisfaction is twice as 
likely to cause a job change among young black women 
as young black men. 

Unemployinent and 
Withdrawal From the Labor 
Force 

Thert: is considerable evidence in the NLS data that 
dissatisfied workers are mofe prone to unemployment, 
perhaps as a result of their greater tendency to change 
employers and/or a greater tendency to quit a job 
before lining up a now one. There Is also a greater 
likelihood that job dissatisfaction will lead to with- 
drawal from the labor force, especially among the 
older white men, the older white women, and the 



younger black women. Highly dissatisfied workers in 
aach of these ihree subgroups are estimated to have 
.been out of the work force for 3 to 4 months longer than 
comparable workers who were highly satisfied. The 
nearly 14-week reduction in labor force participation 
estimated for dissatisfied younger ^women is par- 
ticularly noteworthy since it occurred during a period 
of only 2 years' duration, from 1968 to 1970! 

Earnings and Occupational 
lAdyancement 

There is no evidence that the dlssaiisfied workers 
w^re less likely to advance occupationally— in fact, 
among blgcks within each of the four age-sex groups, 
the dissatisfied were more likely to advance occupa- 
Uonally, 

In only one case, that of the younger white men, did 
the dissatisfied subsequently advance less in wage rates, 
and black women ^yho were dissatisfied .with thfir jobs 
subsequently advanced more in hourly wage rates as 
well as in occupational status, These gains,, however, 
were apparently offset by other factors, such as |reater 
unemployment and reduLed labor force participation, 
since there is no evidence that the dissatisfied advanced . 
more in annual earnings. 

^- Among each of the four groups of men and among 
the younger white women, where no disproportionate 
gmm in hourly earnings by the dissatisfied were ob- 
served, annual earnings of the highly satisfied are esti- 
mated to have outdistanced those of the highly dis- 
satisfied by $782 to $ 1 ,542 over the subsequent period. 
Job dissatisfaction thus appears to impose considerable 
costs in terms of subsequent growth in annual earnings 
on workers within seven of the eight subgroups. With 
the single "exception of the older white women, there 
was either a substantial disparit>[ in growth in annual ^ 



earnings, or gains in hourly earnings and occupational 
status were entirely offset by other factors, ^ 

Dissatisfaction as a Result of 
Lower Wages and 
Occupational Status 

There is considerable evidence that disparities in 
earnings and occupational status among comparable 
workers resulted in expressions of job dissatisfaction 
among members of each of the eight subgroups. Among 
the older white men, for example, the highly dis- 
satisfied are estimated to have earned about 69 cents 
per hour and about $2,352 per year less than compara- 
ble higiily satisfied workers and to Have been in lower 
status jobs as well. i 

These differences strongly suggest that perceived "in- 
equities, " pariiculariy in occupmional prestige and pro- 
motions disiribi4ted among otherwise comparable workers^ 
are closely related to expressions of Job dissaiisfaction and 
to changes in expressions of Job satisfaction or discontent. 
That is, among comparable workers, those who are 
below average in occupational prestige or slower than 
u average in receiving promotions are most likely to ex- 
press dissatisfaction. , 

This reli lionship is especially apparent among those 
who did no' change employers. For example, among 
white men and young white women who did not take 
other jobs, the dissatisfied were less likely to advance 
occupationally than comparable workers who were 
more highly satisfied. with their jobs at the beginning of 
the survey period. Moreover, among the younger men 
and women, the highly dissatisfied who did not change 
jobs are estimated to have advanced 6 to 9 points less 
on the Duncan (1961) Index of Occupational Status 
over the next 2 to 3 years than comparable,youth who 
were highly satisfied with their job^ 
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WORKER PREFERENCES FOR INTRINSIC AND 
EXTRINSIC WORK REWARDS 



Aspects of Work 
Liked Best 

According to those who maintain that a changing 
work ethic is emerging, particularly among youth, 
women, and iminorities, the preferences of a more 
affluent and better educated work force are becoming 
more 'Mntrinsic" in character J Those who challenge 
this thesis, however, cojitend that worker demahds still 
focus primarily on such traditional "bread and buttpr'' 
items as higher wages, greater job security, earlier 
retirement, and greater attention to occupational safety 
and health. 2 

Worker preferences were complex among the NLS 
respondents, and no single job aspect prevailed as the 
most preferred among the eight subgroups. (See appen- 
dix tables^6-13J Regardless of age, sex, and race, a 
v&ficty of both intrinsic and extrinsic preferences were 
expressed: The work itself, good interpersonal reU'. 
tionships, favorable earnings and fringes, opportunities 
for responsibility or advancement,- reasonable hours of 
work, and a capacity or ability to do the work. In con- 
trast, such aspects as unionism, job security, and sup- 
portive company policy were not among the more 
salient preferences. The minimal emphasis on job 
security is unexpected, given the significant increases in 
unemployment in the early I970's that particularly 
affected youth, blacks, and wom,en. 

Except for the black middle-aged men, those highly 
saitsned with thfeir Jobs were more likely to cite intrinsic 
rather than extrinsic Rewards as their most preferred 
job aspects. With the exception of the young white men 
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in 1970 and the middle-aged white men in 1971, the re^ 
spondents who reported their jobs as less than highly 
satisfying in the initial and the followup surveys tended 
to favor extrinsic over intrinsic rewards or simply liked 
^'nothing at all" about their jobs. One possible in- 
terpretation of these differences between satisfied and 
dissatilfied workers is that the absence or inadequacy 
of intrinsic rewards produced the dissatisfactiori. 

The primary preference among the highly satisfied 
workers was clearly *'the work itself," which encom- 
passes the. inherent job content as well as interasting, 
challenging, and meaningful work. With few.fxcep- 
tions, this preference prevailed In both the Initial and 
followup surveys. 

Next to the work itself, "positive inter|5ersonal rela* 
tionships" (including supervision) was the specific 
aspect of work preferred by each of the age-sex-race 
groups, especially the women. Regardless of age and 
race, about 30 percent of the highly satisfied women, 
compared with less than 15 percent of the men, stated 
this preference in the initial surveys. This factor, in 
Combination with *'the work itself," accounts for ap- 
proximately 70 percent of women's preferences in the 
initial surveys and about 64 percent in the followup 
survieys. 

The preference for good interpersonal riilationships 
on the part of the women may, perhaps be attributed to 
their greater concentration In clerical and service oc- 
cupations. Many of these ocqupatidns are characterized 
by relatively low wages and minimal promotion oppor- 
tunities, but require extensive Interactions among 
fellow employees, management, and clients. 

The preference for intrinsic' factors on the part of 
highly satisfied NLS respondents stilj prevailed at the 
end of the survey period, even though the proportions 
reporting their jobs as highly satisfying tended to 
decline between the respective survey dates for each of 
the-^s\ibgroups,-except'for thc=young black men. 



Aspects of Work 
Disliked Most 

Exirinsie rather than intrinsic factors were clearlv 
the mosi disiiked aspects of v/ork among each ot the 
demographic groups. When level of job saiisfticiion was 
taken into considerRtion, extrinsic dislikes were even 
more pronounced, especially among those less than 
highly satisfied with their jobs. Some intrinsic factors 
were also evident, however, but ihey did not appear to 
be 'd principal source of dissatisfaction. 

In each of the demographic groups, many of the 
workerb who were highly satisfied with their jobs con- 
sistently stated that "nothing at all" about their work 
was disliked. Among those less than highly satisfied 
with their jobs in the initial surveys, half or more ofihe 
respondents in all subgroups reported extrinsic focrors 
as the main source of dissatisfaction: Earnings and 
fringe benefits clearly predcmisnaied among dissatisfied 
black workers at the beginning of the period, regardless 
of nge and sex, with 15 to 22 percent citing this factor. 
In addition, hours of work and Working conditions 
were frequently mentioned by blacks. 7'/u^v^/ same three 
uspvcis of m)rk were also the prifftary sfnuces of tlis- 
sails faeiiun anions whites who wt^re less than highly 



satisfted with their Jobs, Those who were highly satisfied 
with their jobs^al the beginning of the period were con* 
siderably less inclined to report these factors as the 
source of any dissatisfkction. ^ 

By the end of the survey period, the proportion of 
those not highly satisfied who identified extrinsic fm- 
tors declined in each of the demographic groups, while 
the percentages reporting ''nothing at all" as a source of 
dissatisfaction increased. These changes are most pro- 
nounced among the older men, with a decline of 25 per- 
centage points Ui extrinsic factors for blacks compared 
with 16 points lor whites. I^br both of these groups* 
working conditions, earnings (especially tor blacks), 
and hours c^f wurk (especially for whites) became less of 
a source of dii^F.aiisfaciion< Among mature women, the 
decritiiac vvu!^ 1 1 percentage points !br blacks and 3 
pomts for v^hi^e^. 

Whiie Insu^Hr ienv intrinsic rewards apparently were 
run a principiU source of dissatisfaction, they did have 
st^rpe neguilve ^nnuenee, especially among those who 
were dissntisfiud, among the young, and among- the 
maiure women. They also appear to have become a 
iclaiively more important source of dissatisfaction by. 
the end of the survey period within mosi of the groups. 
That is, dissatisfied Avorkers, by the beginning of the 
lyTO's, were, more inclined to express concern about 
the ''quality of working life" than they had been during 
the mid^iyaO's. 
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WORK ATTITUDES AND LABOR 
MARKET EXPERIENGEs 
OTHER FINDINGS 



Initial Survey Responses 

When respondents who were in the labor furce were / 
asked whether they would continue to work if by some 
chance they were to get enough money to live comforta- 
bly without working, 73 to 78 percent of the older men, 
78 to 82 percent of the younger men, 58 to 68 percent 
of the older women, and 59 to 70 percent of the 
younger women replied tha' they would continue to 
work. Among the men, blacks were 4 to 5 percentage 
points less likely to respond similarly, while black 
women were 10 to I I points more likely than whites to 
express a strong commitment to work, -,' 

Questions from the initial surveys that probed the 
women's plans for future market work showed that a 
good number did not intend to continue working 
ste^idily, Sixcy-four percent of the young white women, 
for example, planned to be married, keeping a house, 
and raising a family at age 35 rathqr than working, 
Siniilarly, only one-half of their older counterparts 
planned to be working at age 35* and 67 percent of the 
older group planned to tic working 5 years later.^ 

Furthermore, 27 percent of the white working 
women aged 30 to 44 years in 1967 reported that they 
would stay at home rather than look fpr work, if they 
were to lose their jobs, and all the women, regardless of 
race or age, held somewhat conservative attitudes 
toward the propriety of mothers' working,. More than 
85 percent of the whites. and more than 72 percent of 
the blacks in each age group, for example, were un- 
favorably disposed toward mothers' working if their 
husbands were opposed, regardless of how the mothers 
themselves felt about working. Within each of the four 
NLS groups of women, roughly 20 percent of those who 
were married and in the labor forc6 perceived their 
husbands us somewhat opposed to their working, On 

V 



the whole, therefore, in the mid- to latft-1960*s, women 
of both races appeared less committed to work than 
men, and black women appeared more cornmitied and 
jiberal in their attitudes toward working mothers tt)an 
white women. It will be interesting to examine the 
responses of these same women to sim ilar questions 10 
years later. Such data will soon be available from the 
NLS; , 

With respect to their occupational goals, young men 
and women aspired to considerably greater occupa- 
tional heights than either they or the older workers had 
attained/Tvvo or 3 years later, as the youth aged and 
acquired more work experience, occupational a^pira* 
tions changed little for whites or blacks, males or 
females, However, 20 percent of the young white men 
and 37 percent^of the young black men perceived their 
chances of attaining their goals as Vfair" at best. Racial 
differences in aspirations were also substantial among 
young men and wom^n, and the gap between aspira- 
tions and actual occupational achievement was much 
greater fqr black youth than white. 

Finally, when asked whether '^wages'' or "liking the 
work" was the more important aspect of good job, 
better than half within nearly every. group responded 
"liking the work." Blacks, however, were Z^h to 3 
times more likely than whites to state an economic 
preference, and men were more motivated than women 
by economic rewards, 

Subsequent Experience 
of Middle- Aged Men 

Between 1966 and 1971, the highly committed to 
work among the white middleMiged men subsequently 
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advanced more In hourly earnings, were less likely to 
encounier a spell of unemploymeni or to spend time 
out of the labor force, and were more llUely to make a 
voluntary change of employer and to receive formal 
training than comparable workers less highly commit- 
ted to work. These findings also held true for black 
middle-aged men, except for the relationship between 
1 966 and 1 97 L However, the findrngs do not appear to 
reflect any tendency among committed workers to be in 
the more prestigious occupations* ' 

The data also suggest that both black and white mid- 
dle-aged men who preferred Economic over '"intrinsic" 
, rewards in 1966 were more prone to subsequent 
unemployment, but not as a result of any greater pro- 
pensity to change employers voluntai ily. Among black 
men, those more interested in noneconomic rewards 
were more likely to experience a period of time out of 
the labor forc^, although they were also more likely to 
receive formal occupational training. 

Subsequent Experience 
of Younger Men 

White and black male youth with higher aspirations 
in 1966 advanced more in annual earnings over the 
next 3 years than cbmparable youth who were less am* 
bitious. Among whites, however, the greater advance- 
ment in annual earnings stems mainly from the fact that 
the more ambitious youth were in the higher status jobs 
initially, The'greater annual earnings advancement of 
the more ambitious black youth does riot derive from ' 
any such initial advantage, providing firmer evidence 
ihat the longitudinal relationship reflects the impact of , 
the attitude on the behavior. 

Among the white youth, occupational aspirations are 
also related to occupational advancement, to increases 
in hourly rates of pay, to formal occupational training, 
and to fewer weeks of unemployment. Among the black 
youth, the more ambitious were more inclined to 
receive ibrmal occupational training, but there is no 
evidence that they were more likely to udvance either 
occupationally or in wage rates or that they were less 
likely to encounter unemployment. 

These findings arc reinforced by evidchce showing 
that white and bUick male youth who were confident 
that they would attain their career goals had considera- 
biy greater subsequent success In the labor market dur- 
ing their transitional period from school to work. 
Those black and white youth who perceived their ^ 
chances as excellent in 1966,, ^)r example, advanced 
from 7 to 8 points more oh the Duncan Index of Oc- 
cupational Status over the next 3 yefirs than compara- 
ble youth who initinJIly rated their chances as poor* In 
addition, their annual earnings advancement over the 
next 3 yeiirs exceeded ;hat of the less confident by $821 



to Sl«iSO and they experienced 3 to 4 fewer weeks of 
unemployment as welL Among the white youth- the 
more confident also had considerably greater advance- 
ment in wage rates, had fewer weeks out of the labor 
force, and were more prone to be geographically 
mobile. 

When those male youth who were still in school at 
the initial survey were considered separately, it was 
found that whites who had high occupational aspira- 
tions in 1966 held jobs in 1969 that were about 6 points 
higher on the Duncan Index (on a scale of 0 to 100) 
than those with lower aspirations, while the difference 
for comparable blacks youth was II Duncan points, i 
High occupational aspirations did not greatly 'affect 
subsequent earnings among white youth, but the same 
was certainly not true for blacks: The members of the 
minority grouo who were in school and held high 
aspirations in 1966 earned $931 per year more on the 
average in 1969 than those with low aspirations, while 
those with medium-range aspirations earned S620 
more per year on average, However, preference for 
monetary vs. nonmonetary rewards on the job did not 
affect subsequent occupational status for the members 
of either race In the in-school group. 

Subsequent Experience 
of Older Women 

Among white women who worked, the attitude most 
consistently related to subsequent work experience is 
the women's perception of their husbands' attitude 
toward their working. Those women who perceived 
their husbands as highly opposed to their working, lor 
example, were less likely to advance occupationally, 
advanced less in annual earnings (by $760), had 3 
weeks more of unemployment, were 8 percentage ■ 
points more likely to encounter a spell of unemploy-. 
rnent, had 9 more weeks out of the labor force, and 
were 9 percentage points less likely to complete formal 
occupational training than comparable women who 
perceived their husbands as having a very favorable at- 
titude toward their working. Among black women, on 
the other hand, there is no apparent relationship be- 
tween this attitude and subsequent work experience, 
suggesting that the impact of the husband's views on the 
wife's labor market behavior is less substantial among , 
blacks than whites, perhaps partly as a result of the 
longer tradition of feniale labor force participation 
among black women than white women. 

Other work-related attitudes strongly and consis* 
tently associated with subsequent labc)r market ex- 
perience among the older women include attitude 
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loward work in the home, work commitment, attach- 
ment to employer, and preferences for noneconqmic 
rewards. These longitudinal relationships are net of in- 
dividual differences in a wide range of skiljs, abilities, 

. and demographic characteristics (including occupa^ 
tion)— a fact that makes the findings all the more im- 
pressive. Significantly, only those women v^^ho worked 
throughout the survey period were considered in the 
analysis, thus the effects of these attitudes on the deci- 

: sion to work at all were ignored. 

Subsequent Experience 
of Younger Women 

White young women who worked and held liberal 
attitudes loward the propriety of mothers* working 
spent fewer weeks out of the labor force over the next 2 
years than comparable women with more conservalive 
altitudes. The more committed the young woman to 
work, the more likely she was to receive training, but 
the ilower her subsequent grosyth in hourly earnings 
over the next 2 years. 

Among blacks, commitment to work and 
preferences tor nonecononiic rewards also tended to 
bear tew systematic relationships to subsequent work 



experience, The more work»commilted the woman, the 
more likely she was to advance occupationally and the 
less likely to spend time out of the labor force. These 
relationships, furthermore, appear to be unrelated to 
any occupational differences that might exist between 
the committed and uncommitted young women. 

When those who were in school in 1968 were con- 
sidered separately, it appeared that young women who 
planned to spend most of their adult lives in the labor 
force earned 17 cents an hour less 2 years later than 
comparable women without such plans, presumably 
because the women with career Intentions were assum- 
ing the cost of on-the-job training that would be com^ 
pensated by mi)re rapid advancement in later years. 
Annual earnings were also lower by $323 for white 
women who planned to work continuously. (But simi* 
lar women who had been out of school nearly 4 years in 
.1968 were earning 10 cents an hour more than others 
with less commitment to continuous work,) 

For the in-school group, there was no systematic 
relationship between their 1 968 attitudes toward 
mothers of young children working and their occupa- 
lional status in 1970; however, only 10 percent of these 
young women had children in 1970, and their attitudes 
as well as their work-patterns may Have changed since 
with subsequent experience of childbirth and childrear- 
ing. r^LS data for later years should provide some in- 
dications of how these attitudes and work patterns have 
evolved since 1970. 
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Table Ai. Decree of Job Satisfaction Among Men, by Age and Race, 1966.71' 

(Hereent dijtributiun) 



Degree of job satitfaction 



Alefl tS to S9ym%\n 1966 

ReipondcnU; Number , . . , 
Percent' . , . . 
Highly latiitled 
i\ Somewhat utiifled ,,,,,,, 
Somewhit dlsiatisfkd 
Highly dUiatiifled 

Men 14 to 24 yem in 1966 
Reipondents: Number . . . . 

Percent , . . . 

Highly latisficd ; . , 

Somewhat ntiified 

Somewhat dlisatiified . , , . , 
HighEy dlssatisned , 



While 



1966 



2,185 
100.0 
58.9 
-34.9 
. 4.4 
1.8 



848 



54,8 
38.2 
5.5 
1.5 



1967 



2,IBS 



S7.S 
36.0 
4.5 
2.0 



'2' 

(2) 
(2) 
(2) 



1968 



ih 
ih 



ih 

ih 

ih 
ih 



1969 



2,185 
100.0 
54.8 
39.3 
4.4 
1.6 



848 



S4,8 
39.0 
4,8 
1,5 



1970 



ih 
ih 



848 
100.0 
50.0 
42i 
6.0 
1.6 



1971 



2,185 
100.0 
46.9 
45.1 
6.5 
1.5 



ih 
ih 

(2) 

(h 



Black 



1966 



includeD respondenti empluyed und not enrulled in H'hnul 
it eavh survey duU*, 



^Not avvilable. 



746 
100.0 
55.1 

38.7 
4.1 

2,2 



289 



35. 1 
53.6 
8.4 
2.9 



1967 



746 
IOO.O 
54.1 



3.1 
1,9 



ih 

ih 
ih 

ih 



1968 



^2' 

ih 
ih 



ih 
ih 
fh 

ih 
ih 



1969 



1970 



746 
100.0 
54.4 
40.7 
3.4 
1,5 



289 
100.0 
38i 
50.7 
8.7 
2.2 



ih 

ih 
ih 
ih 
ih 



289 
100.0 
44.1 
43.1 
8.1 
4,7 



1971 



746 
100.0 
30.1 
4S.6 
2J 
1.4 

(2) 

(2). 

(2) 

^2^ 
(2) 

(2) 
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Table A2. Degree of Job SATiSFAcnoN Among Women, 

i BY ACEANDRACE»196M2J 



(Fercinl diilfibuilsn) 



D^m of job latisfaction 



Wamin 30 to 44 ym in 1967' 
RfSpondenti; Number , 

H^hly saiitflid 
Som^hat sititfied* 
Somewhit djisatiiftd , , 
Highiydissatm 

Womin 14 Iq 24 y€an in 1968 
Reipondenti; Number 



Highly nilinid 
Sofnawhifiatiiflud . . 
Somtwhot disiatisl'ied 
Highly diiytiiflQd . . . 



mi 



915 
100,0 
bU 

2.4 

L2 



i9es 



'2' 



395 
100.0 

62.7 
28.2 

s.i 
4.1 



Wh 



1969 



911 

100.0 
67.3 
27,9 
3.0 

' 1.7 



395 
100.0 
64.7 
31.2 
2.9 
1.2 



1970 



(2) 
<2^ 

ih 



395 



59.4 
34.3 
4.4 

2.0 



1971 



915 



64.6 
29.7 
4.6 



395 
100.0 
58.0 
36.6 
3.9 
1.4 



1972 



911 
100,0 
17,5 
314 
5.4 
1.3 



Black 



1967 



412 
100.0 
59.9 
33,4 
4.9 
1.8 



'2' 



1968 



'2' 



121 



51.8 
33.7 
5,7 
2.8 



1969 



452 



55,9 
40.3 
2,7 
1.1 



121 
100.0 
61,4 
31.8 
4.8 
1,9 



1970 



ih 

ih 



121 



4S.3 
48.6 
4,8 
1.2 



1971 



452 
100.0 
53.3 
42.3 

3.7 
• .8 



121 
100.0 

45.r 

40.4 
9.5 
4.3 



1972 



'Simple includes rEspundenti employuii and nut i-nmlliiil In Hhool 
It each suney diiie. 



3Not available. 

NOTK: Xkhil may not add to tutals b^causf of ruundini 



,452 
100,0 
47.0 
45i 

sa 

2.4 



^2^ 
^2^ 
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TABLE A3. Proportion Highly Satisfied with Their Jobs Among Men. by Race, 
^ OCCUPATION, Industry, and Wage Rates, i966 to 1971 



— - — = — ^ — ^iicrn 


" Men 


Young men 




White 


Black 


White 


Black 


1966 


1969 


1971 


1966 


1969 


1971 


1966 


196? 


1966 


1969 


(Jcctipatio Ft 






















rrui€SS2oriai, lecnnic^y 
























71,3 


714 


66.6 


90.9 


73.0 


82.7 


63.3 


55,1 


59.3 


37.0 






















propfietOFS . * . i ^ 


71.4 


67,8 


61.1 


59.2 


63J 


49.1 


63.9 


73.2 


0) 


(') 


Cl€fic3l snci kindred ... ^ . 


58.2 








57.3 


42.1 


44.9 


55.5 


42.1 


41.3 


SbIcs workers 


68,0 


66,0 


59,7 


(■) 


0) 


0) 


61.2 


41.4 


0) 


0) 


Crafuworkers, supervisorSj and 


















kindrod .................... 


S3.9 


52,6 


41.2 


53.3 


55.2 


50.0 


61.6 


57.1 


44,3 


50.7 


Operatives and kindred ..... . 


45.7 


42.1 


34.0 


49.8 


46.7 


47,9 


43.7 




32.4 


34.4 


Private household workers ........ 


0) ' 


0) 


0) 


0) 


0) 


(1) 


0) 


0) 


0) 


Xh 


Service workers (exeept for 














51.0 ^ 


4lj 


42.6 


56,6 


51.4 


59.9 


■56,4 


43.6 


42.0 


43.3 


Farmers 3nd farm rnanageri . . . ^ . . . 


55.4 


48.7 


44.9 


53.4 


48.6 


42.1 , 


84,0 


67.2 


0) 


. (1) 


Farm laboreri and supervisors . . i . . . 


43.4 


46.2 : 


32.4 


27.6 


44.8 


35,8 


47.3 


46.6 


20.8 


34.2 


i^uiuarrn laMUieis . .... . 


46.0 


40.0 


35.2 


45:8 


51.6 


48.7^ 


35.2 


46.3 


24.9 


30,8 


inut4i(r_y 






















/i^ii^ujiuii-f lurcsiry, anQ iisnerits . > 


54.9 


48.7 


43.4 


37.9 


47J 


41.1 


54.6 


49:4 


21.2 


36.4 


^ til * *'t .a. ...isi. . ..... i 


48.3 


34 6 


41.9 




(i) 


0) 


(1) 


0) 


0) 


(i) 




62.3 


54.3 


44.3 


47.9 


58.6 






J 0,3 


, 40. i 


i 1 ,U 


' - ' h! !<J 1 il V |UI lllg ...!......i.^.s.. 


50.7 


51.0 


42.3 


51.3 


44.0 


48.5 


47. 7 \. 


47.1 


35,6 


34.1 - 


I I iiiiapwi laiiUI!, WuiTllTlUiUCallQni 
















^nrf niinii f> li f ilif ^ 


55.8 


52.9 


. 39.4 


56.2 


65.9 


56.7 


60.3 


65.4 


17.7 


40.2 


Wholesale and retail trades , , ...... 


62.9. 


57j 


' 5 3.3 


51,1 


5 3.9 


5 3,2 


46.7 


48.1 


36.8 


38.9 


Finance, insurant, and real estate , , 


70.1 


68,6 


66.2 


50.2 


(1) 


0) 


0) 


58.1 




0) . 


Business End repair services 


61.0 


57.4 


58.5 


52,1 


53.1 


50,0 


58.3 


54.4 , 


(h 






48.0 


42.3 


41.4 


36j 


46.1 


37.2 


(1) 


31.9 


54J 


47.2 • 


Fn tcf tni n iTi^nf ^nrf r^f^r^^^f ff\ri ' 

t-ii ivi iiuiiiii^ III (iim r^vrvSdwTi . . . , , 


(1) 


(1) 


0) 


(1) 


0) ' 


0) 


0) 


50.8 


0) " 


\h ^ 


K i\ji%^asi\tilat aitu IwlelCU SCiV|€^S .... 


.70.0 


68.8 ' 


60.8 


69.9 


56.1 


64.1 


59.4 


57.7 , 


31.8 . 


43.6 


Public adminiltration ........... 


60.0 


57.8 


. 47.1 


60.0 


51.3 


48.7 


59.0 


52.7 




0) 


A vcFage hourly ^earnings 






















Less than $ 1.60 per hour . 


55.2 


46,1 


42.8 


4L6 


.46.4 


40.8 


40.7 


50.3 


36.3 ' 


'39.4 ^ ' 


Sl.60-$2,24 per hour , , ... 


47,7 


45.5 


38.2 


47,2 


5L3 


55.1 


49.3 


51J 


49,3 ' 


' 31.7 \ 


$2,25--$3.24 per hour. 


50.3 


46.4 


41.3 


63,4 " 


53.1 


56.8 


5 3.7 


51.4 


30.2 


36.2 


$3.25+ per hour . . , ............ 


65.4 


63.2 


52.2 


56.0 


55,0 - 


55.3 


57,7 


53,2 


45.8 


33.3 



Frqpqrtion not shown where based on fywef than 2 5 observations 
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Table A4. Proportion Highly Satisfied with Their Jobs among Women, by Race, 

OCCUPATION, INDUSTRY, AND WAGE RATES, 1967 TO 1972 





Older women 




Yoongej 


women 




Item 




White 




Black 


White 


Black 




1967 


1969 


1971 


1967 


1969 


1971 


1968 


1970 


1968 


1970 


Occupation ^ 
Professional, technical, and 

Managers, officials, and 

proprietors 
Clerical and kindred 
Sales workers 

' Craf t.^orkerSj supervisors, and 

kindred ...... ....... ^ ... . 

Operatives and kindred .......... 

Private houiehoid workers ........ 

Servi^ workers (exapt for - 
private household) 

Farmers and farm managers 

Farm laborer s and supervisors , » . . . 

Nonfafm iaborers 


84.0 

71,7 
70.7 
67.3 

(h 

55.5 ^ 
28.5 

63.5 

0) 
50.3 

0) 


80.3 

63.0 
68.1 
65.3 

(1) 
47.3 
0) 

64.3 
0) 
30.6 

0) - 


73,0 

71.5 
68.7 
62.1 

(b 

52.8 
(b 

59.3 

45.9 

(b . 


85.6 
58J 

(b 

49.0 
45 J ' 

64.4 . 

(b 

18.9 

(b: 


82 J - 

in 

55.7 

(b 

(b. 

46,3 
56,8 

S9.3 

(b 
(b 
(b. 


73.4 

/\^ 

65.6 

(b 
(b 

47.3 ' 
47.9 

53,4 

(b 
(b 
(b 


68.8 
( ) 

66.2 . 
45.2 

(b 

44.2 
61.6 

(b 
fb 
(b 


61,3 

ih 

\ f 

56,6 
54.3 

(b 

. 44.9 
52J 

46,6 

(b 
(b 
(b 


64,2 

K } 

57.4 

(b 
(b 

39.3 
27.9 

54.8 

(b 
cb 

.(b 


50,0 

K } 
43.0 

(b 
(b 

45.7 
58,1 

S3.3 

(b 
(b 
(b 


fftdustry 

Agricullurfi forestry, and nsheries , . 
Mining ...................... ^ 

Construction 

Manufacturing , 
. Transportation, communication, 
and public utilities 
Wholesale and retail trades 
Finance J insurance, and real estate . . 
Business and repair ^rvlces 
Personal services 

Entettainment and recreation ...... 

Professional and related serviL^s . , , . 
Public administration 


51 A 
0) 
0) 
61.6 

66.2 
65,0 
73.1 
69.2 ^ 
50.3 
(1) 
79.5 
71.2 


36.9 

(J) 

56.5 

60.5 
62.5 
66.9 
62i 

<^ Q 
(>) 

78,8 
68.0 


50.1 

(b 
(b 

58,7 

65,2 
64.9 -. 
64,7 
62.3 

O 1 .J 

(b 

73,2 
77,8 ■ 


18.7 
K ) 

(b 

50.0 

(b 

46J 

(b 
(b 

48.0 

(b 

78.1 , 

50.2 


11.7 
\ ) 

(b 

46.8 

(b 

57.6 

(b 
(b 

'58.9 

(b 

68.0 
47.6 


66,1 

V } 

(b 

48.4 

(b 

50.1 

(b 
(b 

50.3 

(b 

69,2 
513 


(b 
(J) 
(b 

55.4 

63.0 
57,0 
57.9 
0) 

47.4 > 

(b 

72.6 

(b 


47.3 

cb 
(b 

48,8 

63.4 
50.2 
58J 
39.6 
51.0 

(b 

57.6 : 
57.6 


(b 
(b 
0) 

50.3 

(b 

44.7 

(b 
(b 

(b 

69J 

(b 


(b 
(b 
(b 

54,3 

c 

tb 

45.2 
(J) 

(b 

5 1.6 

(b 

51.4 
40,6 


A \f€Fage houriy earnings 
Less thnn $1 .60 per hour 
fl.60=S2v24 per hour 
$2.2S-^$3.24 perhour 
$3,25+ per hour . 


63.5 
67.7 
72.3 
78,2 


.62.3 
62.4 
71.2 
71,2 


62,3 
65.0 , 
622 
71.3 


54,6 
52j 
58,1 
84.6 


.56,3 
57.6 

.52.1 
81.7 


50.3 
53,8 
45.3 
84,8 


564 
60,3 
66.7 
79J 


53.8 
52,6 
57 J 
59.0 


47,2 . 

54.6 

60.7 

(b 


47.9 
46.3 
49i 

(b 



-propoftion not shown whers^based on fewer than 2% observations. 



Table As. Regression Results-The Effects of Job Dissatisfaction on selected aspects of 

WORK EXPERIENCE BY AGE, SEX, AND RaCE^ 





Men 


Young men 


Women 


Young women 




45 to 59 


14 to 24 


30 to 44 . 


, l4,to 24 




While 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 




alaCK 


Change of employer^ 


4.72 


6,79 


11.31 


6,15 


4.76 


6.25 


10.55 






(4.01)*** 


(3.67)*** 


(4,96)*** 


(1.76)* 


(4.34)*** 


(2,13)** 


(d 01)*** 


f3 271*** 


Changy in occuputionaJ status 




1,02 


.19 


1 =73 


-.36 


1 .87 


— i /a 




(-32) 


,(L64)* 


(,22) 


(1.66)*: 


(-.J7) 


(3.02)*** 


(-1 ooi 


f3 4fl1*** 


Change in hourly earnings 


-.04 


-,04 


-.11 


=,01 


-JS 


.09 


-.03 


.09 




(-,84) 


(-J3) 


(-2.29)** 


(-.24) 


(-1.10) 


(1,69)* 


(-.99) 




Change in annual earnings 


-290 


-270 


-514 


-285 


-77 


1 07 


— £0 1 


— la/ 




(^2.34)** 


(^2,19)** 


(-3.73)*** 


(-1,65) 


(-,47) 


(.74) 


(-2.81)*** 


(-1.46) 


Weeks of unemployment 


1,43 , 


1.80 


.98 


-.69 


^ 2.17 


1.37 


.64 


.48 




(3,84)** 


(2.62)*** 


(2.56)** 


(=,86) 


(3.99)*** 


(2.13)** 


(2 92)*** 


( 83) 


Susceptibility to unQmployment^. 


496 


5.97 


11,18 


2.05 


6.61 


6,22 


4.26 


4.11 




(4,12)*** 


(2.92)*** 


(5.34)*** 


(M) 


(3.26)*** 


(2.53)** 


(2.17)** 


(1.12) 


Weeks of unemployment (for those 


1J6 


1.65 


.30 


-1.93 


3,50 


1,77 ' 


1.39 


.56 


with some unemployment) 


(1,35) 


(,78) 


(.30) 


(-1,31) 


(2.14)** 


(.98) 


(2,00)** 


(.45) 


Weeks out of the labor forue 


5.18 


L39 


1,44 


.09 


3^74 


1,11 


2.39 


4,55 




\3t\J\J f 






(,08) 


(I.9I)* 


(.49) 


(1,91)* 


(2.39)** 


Susceptibiiity to withdrawal 


4.54 


5,28 


.73 


.82 


4.52 


2.16 


3.68 


3,16 


from the labor force^ 


(2J5)*** 


(2.16)** ' 


(.31) 


(,22) 


(1.88)* 


(-.77) 


(1,71)* 


(.99) 


Weeks out of the labor force (for 


8,16 


-,74 


3,15 


-.47 


3Ji 


3.60 ^ 


1.54 


4.34 


those with some weeks) , , * , , ^ , * , , , 


(3J5)*** 


(-.24) 


(2.53)** 


(-,23) 


(1,15) 


(1.08) 


(.98) 


(2.01)**. 


Received training^ ^ ^ , 


-2,26 


. -.10 


.17 


,71 


-.64 


1,58 . 


-1.21 


.37 


Geographical mobility^ 


(-1.83)* 
J2 


(-.07) 
.05 


C09) 
-1.92 


(,31) 

2,22 


(-,30) 
1.85 


(.65) 
-1.46 


(-,61) 
-1,57 


(,11) 

1.33 




(,38) 


(.07) 


(-1,15) 


(1.07) 


(1,29) 


(-1,07) 


(-1.80) 


(.50) 


Number of sample cases^ 


2420 


1,061 


1*199 


490 


944 


433 


900 


318 



*In all cases multiple fegftssion inilysii has been used to eontfol 
for individual differences in edueation, formal training, years of 
work experience, length of service v^ith employef, health, marital 
status, region of residence, and rural versus urban residence. 

^Slnce the dependent vaflsble is dIchotomQus, regression 
eofffieients have been multiplied by 100 to express as the 
percentage point djfftrentlil in the particular aspect of work 
experience aMoeiated with a one.point difference in job 
disiatisfactidft. 



^The tMiftiber, of sample cases reported refers to wage of salary 
workers employed full time at the first survey date. In addition, for 
cohorts of youth the sample Is at all times restrleted to those not 
enrolled in school. Aqtual simple sizes in somt cases include fewer 
respondents due to further lample restrictions for particular aspects 
of work experience examined. 

•p<,lO; ••p<.OS; ***p < .01 (two^tailed tests) 



Table Ae. aspect of Work Uked Best by MiDDnE^AGED Men, 
BY Race and Degree of Satisfaction, 1966 and 197 u 

(Percint distfibution) 



Aspcyt of work liked best 

1 ■ ■ ■ ■ 


White 






fiiaek , 






1966 


1971 


1966 


^ 1971 


Total 


Highly 
satiined 


Not 
highly 
^tisfied 


Total 


Hi|hly 
satisfied 


Not 
highly 
satlsfled 


Total 


Highly 
^tisfied 


Not 
highly 
satisfied 


Total 


Highly 
satisfigd 


Not 
highly 
^tisfied 


Respondents: Number 




1321 


1,331 


2,351 


1.104 


1,247 


1,166 


597 


569 


813 


. 400 


413 




100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1 00.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


1 QO.O 


1 UU.U 




























Ins v/QTK nseii i i i i < i i i i . i . i ■ 


34.9 


^ 40.4 


27.3 


32.2 


37.2 


26.9 


22.8 


26,5 


19.1 


22.2 


23,5 


21.0 


Capacity ?o do work 




J.3 


' 4,2 


4,4 


3.4 


5.4 


9,2 


9.5 


9.0 


9.3 


8.9 


9.8 


Respi T^sthiiity or 


























ad^artcament 


13.7 


14.0 


' 13 4 


15,0 


16.2 


13.9 


5.9 


7.1 


4.6 


10.7 


11,8 ' 


9.7 


Other intrinsic 


2.1 


2,2 


1.9 


6.1 


5.7 


6.4 


2.2 


1.1 


3.4 ' 


4.9 


5.6 


4.3 


SubtolaJ intrinsic ..... 


54,4 


S9.9 


46.8 


57.7 


62,5 


52.6 


40.1 


44,2 ' 


36,1 


47.1 


49,8 


44.8 


Extrinsic 


























FLornings and fringes 


10.9 


7.4 


IS.S 


10,2 


7.0 


13.0 


15,7 


12.9 


18.6 


12.0 


12.2 


1 1.8 


Job security 


3.9 


2.9 


5 A 


3.0 


1,6 


4.2 


5.2 


4.1 


6.2 


4.8 


4.2 


5,3 


Hours of work 


4.6 


] 3.6 


S,S 


4,4 


3.3 


5,4 


5.4 


'4.3 


6.6 


. 4.5 


5.2 


4,0 


Working conditions 2 , 


5,2 


' 5.2 


J. 2 


2.8 


3,4 


2.2 


5.8 


5,0 


6,5 


3.5 


3.9 


3,1 


Limited pressure 


1.7 


1,4 


2.2 


1.9 


1.4 


2,4 


3.i 




1 n 
J.U 








Eupervision 


2.4 


2.9 


1,9 


1,7 


- 1.9 


1.4 


6,6 


7.2 


6.0 


6:8 


4.2 


9.3 


Interpersonal relationships . . ^ < . , 


11.3 


12.5 


9.7 


11.4 


14,3 


8.9 


8.0 


10.5 


5,5 


10.9 


13.1 


8.7 


Company poliay and 
























2.4 




2,2 


2.3^ 


2.0 


1,4 


^1.8 


1.1 


4,7 


6,1 


3,2^ 


2.4 


2,4 


Union ........... . 


.1 


,1 ' 


' .2 


0 


0 


0 


.1 


.2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


.pthur extrinsic 


1,7 


1.3 


2.3 


2,7 


1.6 


3,6 


1,9 


1,6 


. 4.1 


2.4 


1,9 


2.9 


Subtotal extrinsic 


44,0 


39,6 


49.9 


39.1 


36.3 


42,1 


56.7 


55.4 


57,7 


49.9 


48.6 


51,0 


Unclussif table 


.2 


,1 


,2 


0 


0 


0 


.1 


0 


,3 


0 


.0 


0 


Nothing 


1.5 


,2 


3.3 


2.9 


,4 


5,L 


3.2 


.5 


6,0 


2,8 


.7 


5>0 



ISampte includes all respondeiits f mployed at the speeifie survey NOTE: Detail may not add to totiHs bqcaube of rounding, 
dufe, , . 
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TABLE A7. ASPECT OF WORK LlKED BEST BY YoUNG MENf .. 

BY Race and Degree of Job Satisfaction,^ i966 and 19701 

(Fercf nt distribution) 



Aspect of work liked best 


White 


Black 


1966 


1970 


1966 


1970 


Total 


Hifhly 
satisned 


Not 
highly 
satisfied 


Total 


Highly 
satiified 


1 Not / 

highly 
satisned 


Total 


Highly 
satisfied 


Not 
highly 
^tisHed 


Total 


Highly 
satisfied 


Not 

highly 
satisfied 


Respondents' Number 


1,232 


634 


598 


1.365 


903 


962 


489 


167 


322 


661 


252 


409 


Percent ............. 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


Intrinsic 


























The work iticif 


29.0 


. 33.1 


24.6 


28.0 


31.1 


24.8 


26.9 


.29.5 


25.6 


20.2 


28.3 


15.0 , 


Capacity to, do work ........ 


6.9 


6.8 


7.0 


4,6 


3.7 


5.5 


9,8 


9.6 


10,0 


6,2 


5.0 


6,9 


Responsibility or 


























advancement 


9.8 


1L7 


7.7 


14,7 


16.5 


13-2 


4,9 


9,6 


2.5 


. 6,7 


5.9 


7.2 


Other intrinsic 


94 


10.3 




' 9.3 


9,7 


8.8 


9.5 


12.5 


8.0 


8.3 


10,5 


7.0 


Subtotal intrinsic , , . 


$SA 


61,9 


47.8 


56,6 


61.0 


52,3 


51,1 


61.2 


46,1 


41.4 


49.7 


36.1 


Extrinsic 


























Earnings and fringes 


12.7 


8.2 


17.6 


11.1 


'7.5 


14,4 


12,4 


4.9 


16.4 


10.9 


7,4 


13.1 


Job security 


J 


.8 


1.0 


14 


1.0 


1.8 


1.0 


,4 


1,3 


3.1 


4.4 


2.3 


Hours of work ............. 


6.3 


4,7 


8,1 


5,0 


3,2 


6J 


5.9 


6.4 


5.6 


8.4 


' 5,8 


9,9 


Working conditions ......... 


3,0 


3.0 


2.9 


4.7 


5.4 


4.1 


.2,5 


1.7 


.. 2,9 


2.9 


2,7 


3.0 


Limited pressure ........... 


1.7 


1.6 


. 1,8 


1.9 


l.S 


2.2 


2.7 


3,8 


2,0 


2.6 


3.1 


2.2 


Supervision 


3.1 


3,0 


2.6 


2,1 


2,3 


1,9 


4.0 


5.0 


3.4 


3,6 


5,2 


2,6 


Interpersonal relationships . . 


lOJ' 


10.3 


11.3 


1:1.4 


13.9 


9.1 


7.8 


9.3 


7,0 


10.9 


10.9 


11.0 


Company policy and 


























administration 


2.1 


2.9 


1.4 


1.5 


1.9 


1,2 


3,5 


4.3 


^ 3.1 


2.0 


2.8 


l.S 


Union 


A 


0 


,2 


.1 


0 


.1 


0 


0 


' 0 


0 


0 


0 


Other extrinsic ............. 


2.9 


2.3 


3.S 


1,4 


1,8 


1,0 


3.4 


1.2 


4.5 


3.3 


6,4 


' 1,6 


Subtotal extrinsic . . 


43,6 


37.4 


50.4 


40.6 


38.5 


42.5 


43,2 


37.0 


45.8 


47.7 


48.7 


47.2 


Uncjassifiublc 


.2 


.2 


.2 


0 


0 . 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Nothing 4 i 


1.1 


.5 


1.8 


J.O 


.6 


. 5.2 


5,7 


1.7 


7.7 


1 1,0 


1.5 


16.7 . 



ISumple includes all respondynts employed and not snrQllyd In NOTE' Dytiill may not add Ui totals beQause of rounding, 
school at thi specific survey date. ' 
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Table As. Aspect of Work Liked Best by Young Women, 
BY Race and Degree of Job Satisfaction, 1967 and 19721 



(Percent dis tribution) 





White 






Black 

^' ( 






AspQct of work 
likedbeit 




1967 




1970 


1966 


1970 


Total 


Hlglily 
lotisfled 


Not 
highly 
mti^ted 


Total 


Hi^ly 
iatisTied 


Not 
highly 
satlsried 


Total 


Highly 
satiifled 


I - 

Not 
highly 
mtitfled 


Total 


Hi^ly 
satisfled 


Not 
highly 
sati^iid 


^eipofldfnti: Number 
pefeenl 


1,619 
100.0 


1,097 
100.0 


522 
100.&. 


1,633 
100,0 . 


950 
100,0 


683 
100.0 


809 
100.0 


430 
100.0 


379' 
100.0 


681 
100.0 


339 
100,0 


342 
100.0 


nlfiniia 

The work itself ^ . 
: Cipidty to do work 
Reiponsibility or 
advancemenf ....... 

Othcf inlriniic 

. Subtotal intfiniiia 


3S.7 
2.0 

4,8 
4.1 
46.6 


41.1 

2.0^ 

J.0 
3.6 
; 31.7 


24.5 
2,0 

4.5 
S.2 
36.2 


32.7 
2.4. 

8.5 
5.8 . 
49.2 


„ 38.5 
2.1 

9.0 
6.7 
56.3 


24.7 

2.8 

8,2 
40,2 


35 j 
5.2 

4.0 
4.6 
49.3 


40,2 
6.3 

3.9 
4.8 
5S.2 


29.7 
3.8 

3,9 
4.2 
41.6 


30.0 
5.1 

5,0 
5.8 
45,9 


35.9 
5,7 

4.7 
' 6.8 
53.1 


24.0 
4.6 

5.3 
4.9 
38.8 


Sirinilc 

Eirnlngsand fringei .... 
Job ioeufity . 
Hours of work 
Working conditions ^..^ 
Limitid pressure ....... 

gUpSrVlSlQii . i « ^ i i i ! > > > 

Interpeffonal 

raktionihips ....... 

Com piny policy and 

Umon 


' 6.6 
.2 
5.4 
2.5. 
■9 
4.0 

24.S 

^ 1.4 
u 


4.3 
.1 

3.8 
■ 2.7 
. i 
4i 

2 J. 3 

1.6 
u 


11.3 
.4 

8.7 
2.1 
1.8 
3.2 

32,8 

-.9 

U 


6.1 
.5 
7.0 
2,9 
1.0 
2.7 

22.6 

1.9 

0 


2.8 
i 

5,8 
3.1 
1.2 
2,6 

22.4 

2.3 ■ 
0 


10.8 

.3 
8.7 
■ 2.5 

.8 
2.8 

22,7 • 

1.3 

0 


4.9 
.3 
6.3 
2.4 
1.9 
U.l 

11.4 

1.4 
0 


'3.8 
0 

3.9 

, 2'1 
' 1.6 
13.5 

15.0 

,7 

' 0 


6,4 
.6 

9.2 
2.7 
2.2 
8.1 

6,9 

2,4 

• 0 


' 7.7 
1,4 
6.1 
2i 
1.4 
6.3 

16,4 

2J 
0 


4.6 
1.7 
3.5. 
1.8 
.7 
5.4 

21.0 

3,6 
0 


10.8' 

1.1 

.8.7 
3.2 

• 2.2 
7.1 

11.9 

1.3 
0 


SublotaUxtnnsic . 


4.6 

50.4 


4.6 
46,8 


6-5 

57,9 


4.6 
49.3 


3,1 
43,8 


6j. 
S6.4 


4.3 
44.0 


2.8 
43.4 


6.1 

44.6 „ 


4J 
48.8 


4,5 
46.8 


4.6 
50.9 


Jnckssifjablc 


1.0 


1.2 


. .7 


0 


0 


0 


.6 


.2' 


/ 

f 

1.1 


0 


0 


0 


fethtai ^ . 


LS 


.3 


5.0 


l.S 


0 


3J 


6.3 


i-2 


12.7 


5.2 


.2 


10,2 

















-&mpli ineludcii all respondin is employed at the specific sufvey diti," NOTE: Detail may not add to totals b^cauie af fQundini. 
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Table A9, Aspect of Work Liked BEst by Young women, 
BY Race and degree of job Satisfaction, \m and 



(HfCinl diltributiDn) 





White 


Bliick 


AspyciofwQfk 
likgd bast 


1968 


1971 " , 


1968, 




1971 




Total 


Highly 
satliTied 


Not 
highly 
latitfied 


Total 


Highly 
iatirilQd 


Nof 
highly 
satiifled 


Totil 


Higlily 
satlsned 


Not 
highly 
^tisfied 


Total 


Highly 
satisfied 


Not 
h^hly 

satisfied 


Respondentia Number i i . i . . . 
Percent 


936 
100.0 


574 
100.0 


362 . 
100.0 


1,304 ' 
100.0 


697 
100.0 


607 
100.0 


323 
100,0 


157 
100.0 


166 
100.0 


' 494 
100.0 


234 
100.0 


260 
100.0 


Intrinsic 

The work itself ....... 

Capacity to do work 
Risponiibility 0/ 
idvanccment i r . « * . . 

« Subtotal inlriniic 


33.0 
2.8 

5.6 ' 
4:4 
41,8 


38.9 ■ 
, 1,2 

6,6 
,4.0 
50.7 


23.8 
5.3 

4,3 
4.9 
38.3 


32.6 
3.4 

7.4 
7.0 
50.4 


36.2 
2,1 

■ 7J 
8.9 
■ 54.7 


28,4 
5.0 

7.3 
4.9 
45.6 


33.1 ■ 
4.0 

2.9 
6.1 
46.0 


42.2 
2.9 

3,5 
6.3 
54.9 


24.3 
5.1 

2.0 
5.9 
37.3 


35.2 
6.4 

2.9 

'5.2 
49.7 


43.2 
2.9 

2.6 
4i 

S'3.4 

i 


28.0 
9.6 

3.0 
5.9 
46i 


E^tfiniia 
---.Earnings and fring^i * > . . 
Job security 

Hours of work ........ 

Working conditions .^.r\ 
Limited pressure 
Sup§rvision 
Inter personal 

rditionships * ^ *^ ^ 
Conioanv Doliey ^ind 

administration,, , i . i 

Other extrinsic 

Subtotal 
extrinsic , , 


7.2 
,4 

A n 

3i 

4,0 

27.4 

1,3 

0 

3.4 
52.2 


4,2 
0 

3.5 

4.9 

28,6 

1.3 
0 

2.8 
48.6 


12.0 
.9 

0,£ 

3i 

2,6 

25.3' 

i.i 

0 

4.3 
57.2 


8.1 
.2 
7 7 

3.1 
1 1 

1 i k 

2.2 

23.5 

1.1 
0 

.7 
47.7 


3J 
.2 
5 4 
3.6 
.8 

' 25,6 

1.3 

0 

.9 
45.0 


13.2 
.2 

104 
2j 
1.6 
1.0 

20.9 

.9 

0 
.4 

51.1 


9.2 
.4 
4,2 
3.4 
2.7 
5.4 

18.J 
.6 

0 

2.2 
46.6 


3.3 
0 

3.8 
4.8 
2.3 
4.8 

24.9 . 
.4 

0 

1.0 

45.3 


15.0 
.8 
4.6 
2.0 
3.0 
6.1 

12.2 

.9 
0 • 
3.2 

47.8 


13,5 
.2 
5.1 
2.3 
1.5 
2.0 

19.7 

.4 

0 

1.2 
45.9 


13.7 

0 

3.4 
3,6 
1.0 
.8 

21.6 

.9 , 
0 

• 1,1 
46,1 


13.3 
.4 
6,7 
1.1 
1,9 
1.1 

18.1 

0 
0 

1,2 

45.8 . 


Uncjasniflable 


,3 


.2 ' 


.6 


0 


0 


0 


.4 


0 


.9 


.1 


.3 . 


0 


Nothing . 


1,7 


,4 


3,9 


1.6 


,1 


3,4 


7.0 


'0 


13.9 


4.2 


.3 


7.8 



iSiimple includii all rci^ndenti employed and.not enrolled in school NOTE: Detail my not add to totals berausi of rounding, 
it the s^cifiy survey data. 



Table Aio. Aspect bi- Work Disliked Most by Middle-Aged Men, 

BY Race AND DEtlRnKOF Job SATISEACTION, 1966 and 197 i> 
(Nfcent diitfibutifin) 



1 


whiti 


, Black 


f.. Aspect of work 










1? / 1 












171 1 




















disltyd must 






nPI 


















Not 






Highly 
stlsTied 






Highly 
satined 






Highly 
latiiflgd 


iiigii^y 


1 uuii 


Highly . 


iiisiilv 

nigiiiy 










ua i mef Inn 






sausii^u 






Respondents: Numbff 


3,1J2 


1,§21 


1,331 


2,351 


1,104 


1,247 


1,166 


597 


569 


813 


400 


' 413 


Percent 


100 0 


1000' 


100 n 


100 0 


innfl 


IflOf) 


innn 


innn 


100 0 


ino n 


100 0 


moo 
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Thi? work iissir ....... . 




2 9 






1 9 






1 c 

1 iQ 




2 4 


1 7 




' Work is difncull . 


1 n 


2 1 




1 4 


i 7 


4Q ' 






7 Q 


4 A 






Ncne^pynsibilily or chano; 


























foradvanammt, , , , 


7 


4 


I 2 


4 


3 


7 




•4 




7 


7 


1 


Othyr intrinsic " 




A 1 


A n 

p.U 


Id A 


Id ^ 






J J 


J, 4 






i f d 


Subtotal in truiilc , * 




1 1 ^ 






f s i 


1^7 


J ip? 




I 7 7 




in 0 


77 7 


Ear ning land fryi|Os .... 


7.U 


5.1 




£ L 
0*0 


£ 1 

J, I 


& n 


IbJ 








3,1 


in '/ 


Job insecurity 




1 A 
1.0 




I 1 


Q 


1 i 


1 Q 




1 Q 






£ 


Hoursof work i i 


15 4 


1 1 % 




R 4 


7 4 




8'^ 
q.Q 


inn 


7 7 


*l 4 


4 R 




WoTking conditions . . . * . 


9.1 


7.3 


11.7 


4.6 


. 2.3 


6,6 


7.9 


5.2 


10,7 


3.2 


2.3 


4.1 


Too much pressuife . . . i . 


J.l 


4.9 


Li- 


3.9 


3.7 


4,9 


14 


1.9 


2.9 


. 1.1 


.8 


IJ 


SupOivisioft,, 


2.0 


1.2 


3.1 


1.9' 


1.3 


2,5 


LI 


uo 


1,1 


1.5 


.8 


-'1 . 




























relationship ........ 


1.5 


1,3 


1.7 


1.2 


1,2 


1,3 


J 


.9 


.8 


.2 


.4 


0 


tompiiny puUcy and 


























administration 


2.7 


1,5 


4,2^ 


3.1 


, 2.7 


' 3,4 


1.2 


1.1 


1.3 


2.2 


. 2.4 


1.9 


Union . .il.. 


_2 


.1 


■ .2 


.4 


.1 


,7 




.1 


0 


.2 


,.4 


0 


Other extrinsic 


J.I 


5.6 


5,3 


3.8 


'3.2 


4,4 


J.l 


4.7 


' 5.4 


3.5 


2.5 ' 


4.4. . 


Subtntaiaxtrinsic . 


49,4 


43.1 


J8.1 


35.0 


26.9 


42.4 


46,4 


37.4 


55.6 


26.4 


21.4 


31.3 


0 

Jnelassiflable , 


11.3 


11,5 


11.1 


3,0 


3.8 


2.2 


11 


5,8 


4.3 


i.9 


2.5 


> j 

i ' 


Nothing = 


24.9 


34.0 


12.3 


39.9 


51.0 


29.9 


35.8 


48.3 


22.7 


55.1 


65,1 


45.0 



* Samplu includes all ryspondynts umpluyed at tht' ipecillc survyy daas NOTE: Detail may not add to totals bemuse of rounding. 
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Table Al l , ASPIiCT OF WORR DISLIKED MOST BY YOUNG MEN, 

BY Race and Degree of Job Satisfaction. i966 and i970' 



(Percent diitribution) 
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— - . — - 1 — 

Wlutci 




Mspt'ct of work 


1966 


1970 




1966 




1970 


























dliliked moM 






No't 






No* 






Not 






Not 






llii;hly 


highly 




Higlily 


highly 






highly 




Ilighty 


highly 


. 


Total 


^tisficd 


satiiflcd 


Total 


satisried 


satiirial 


Total 


satisfied 


satisried 


Total 


satisfied 


ytisfled 


^ispondenU; Number 


1,232 


634 


598 


1,865 


903 


962 


489 


167 


322 


661 


252 


409 


Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


lOO.O 


100.0 


' 100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


100.0 


intrinsic 


























The work itself.,. 


1.3 


1,5 


9.2 


8.3 


3.5 


12.7 


2./ 


.4 


3.6 


7.1 


: 2.8 ' 


9.7 


Wofk IS difficull , i . 


2.4, 


2,0 


2.9 


2.1 


1,5 


2.6 




i i 

1.1 


3.4 


4.6 


1.4 


6.5 


No feiponsibilhy Of 


























chaAyc iof ^dvancufncnl > 


.8 


,1 


1.6 


3.7- 


4.8 


2.8 


'2,2 


0 


3J 


3.8 


4,6 


3.3 


Othgr inirinslc 


17,3 


18,9 


15,5 


12.2 


10.9 


13.4 


15,4 


16.0 


15,1 


12,6 


15.6 


10,7 


Subtotal imrinsiQ 


2J.8 


22.5 


29.3 


26.3 


2Q.7 


31,5 


26.0 


17,5 


29.4 


28.1 


24.4 


= 30.2 


i ' 1 

Intrinsic , 












<. 














Earninp and fringes 


12.4 


11.0 


13,8 


11.3 


9.1 


13.2 


19,6 


15.9 


21.4 


16.8 


7.9 


22.3 


Job inseyuf ity * . . : 


1 1.2/ 


"^■^i.o 


1,3 


1.2 


1.3 


1.1 


2,1 


1.5 


2.5 


.,9 


.5 


1.1 


Hours of work. 




i.4 


15.3 


12.4 


12.3, 


12.4 


, 8,6 


8.7 


8.6 


7,3 


6.4 


7.8 


Working condiiioni^ 


3.8 


2,1 


5,5 


5.5 




8,5 


3.4 


3.3 


3.5 






A K 


Too much*pru!t5ure 


li 


1.6 


■ 1,5 


2.3 


2,0 


2,6 


.5 


0 


.8 


A 




j 


Supervision , . 


i T 
J,J 






J.i 






■2.4 


1.0 


3,2 








Intorpyfionsl rulationships . . 


1.5 


1.3 


1,7 


1.6 


1.5 


1.8 


1.2 


2.4 


.6 


1,4 


.9 


1.7 


Conipany policy und 


























adminiitrution, . . A . . . . 


3.1. 


2.5 


3,6 


' 4.0 


3.0 


4.9 


2,7 


, 1.0 


3.6 


2.5 


2.4 


2.5 


Union .................. 


,2 


.4 


0, 


.4 


.3 


.5 




U 




,1 


0 


.1 


Other exttmsic = 


8.4 


7.5 


9.4 


1.6 


1.1 


2.3 


6.1 


7,3 


5,5 


,9 


.3 


1.3 


tSyy lU lilt t,\ U 111 lilt, i k . r . i 


48.2 


40.8 


56.7 


43.0 


34.8 


51.5 


46.8 


41.1 


50.0 


36.1 


22.6 


44.1 


Jnclaiiinable 


2.8 


, 3.9 


1.6 


.6 


,5 


,7 


.2 


,6 


0 


, ,1 


0 


.1 


^iothing,.,,....... 


22.7 


32.4 


12.4 


29.6 


44,1^ 


16.3 


26.9 


41,0.. 


19,6 


35.9 


52.7 


25.5 



Simple indud^s ill riipdndents impbyed arid rial enfoiled in school NOTKi Dftail may not add to totals biqausf of foundmg. 
if the specific survey date, 



Table aii Aspect of Work Disliked Most by Mature women, 
BY Race AND Degree OF Job Satisfaction. 196? AND i9T^ ' 

(Pereofit diiifibution) 



AlpccI of work 
disliked mou 



Respcjndenti: Number 
Intrinsic 



The work itself , 

■ Work is dirficull... 
No responsibility qi , . , . 
chance fof udvancunicfjt 

' ' Othor intrinsic , 

Subtgtal Intrinsic ^ > « < > 

Extrmiic 

/ 

Earnings and fringes. . . . * . 
' Job insocy^ity^ . 
Hours of work 
Wofklngy^ndilioris, 
Too rndeh pressure* 
Supotvi^ion 
. Inj^rpersonal relationships . ■. 
0nipany policy and 
/ administfatlon 



Other cxtrjnsiQ, . i 

SubtDtyl extrinsic 

Undassifiuble 

Nothing ^ . . * 



Whitci 


Blacks 


1967 


1972 


1967 


1972 






Not 






Not 






Not 






Not 




Highly . 


highly 




Highly' 


highly 




Hiphly 


highly 




Highly 


highly 


Total 


atisfidd 


mtlitlcd 


Total 


satisfied 


satisfied 


Total 


satisncd 


satisfied 


Total 


^tisned 


satisned 


1.619 


1.097 


522 


1,633 


950 


683 


809 


430 


379 


681 


339 


342 


100,0 


100.0 


100,0 


iOO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lOO.O 


, 100.0 


. 100.C 


3,8 


,' 

1,0 


9.6 


3.7 


1.2 


7;2 


5,0 


,5 


10.6 


3,7 


1,2 


6,4 


4.0 


2.0 


, 8,2 


3.9 


2.2 


6.2 


3.0 


1.4 


4,9 


2.8 


la 


4.5 


.5 


,2 


1,0 


,3 


,3 


,3 


.5 


.6 


.3 


,3 


.2 


.5 


13.S 


14.8 , 


10.7 


18.8 


17.9 


20.1 


11.0 


7.9 


14,8 


16.9 


16.0 


17.8 


■'1 1.8 


18.0 


29.5 


26,7 


21.6 


33.8 


19,5 


10,4 


30.6 


/ 23.7 


18.5 


29.2 


6.7 


5.6 


8,9 


6.9 


6,4 


7.5 


. 14,4 


10.6 


19,3 


10.5 


8.7 


114 




.6 


,4 


.-6 


■4 


7 




A 


■ fi 




7 




9.4 


9.4 


9.4 


7.8 


6,7 


9,4 


6.6 


6,8 


6,3 


5.9 


6.3 


5,5 


4,8 


3,4 


7 7 


3 2 


2 1 


4 9 


3 9 


2 9 


3 i L 








4,1 


3,S 


5.4 


4,7 


4.1 


5.6 


1.6 


1.3 


2,0 


LO 


.9 


12 


1.6 


■ ,7 


3.5 


2.7 


1 3 


4.7 


19 


1 8 






Q 




2.0 


1.7 


2.8 


2.5 


2.3 


2.9 


la 


.9 


1.4 


1,5 


!.4 


1.6' 


2.S 


2.6 


2.3 


' 2.4 


1.6 


3.5 


3.2 


3.1 


3,2 


2,7 


1.8 


3,6 


.! 


.1 


.2 


.3 


,3 


.1 


,2 


A 


0 


.2 


0 


\5 • = 


5.7 


5.2 


6.8 


4.7 


4a 


5.4 


'5.6 


6.7 


4,4 


5.0 


4.2 


5.8 


37.4 


32.8 


47.4 


35.8 


29.3 


44.7 


40,1 


35.1 


46.6 


31,4 


27,1 


36.0 


4.1 


4a 


4.2 


.2 


.2 


.1 


1.7 


1.2 


2.3 


0 


0 


0 , 


36.6 


41,2 , 


18.6 ' 


37.4 


48.7 


21.5 , 


38.6 


53.2 


20.5 


44.7. ■ 


54,4 


34.i 



Simple includts all reipondents employid st the spedfic Survey date. ^^TE^ Datsil may not add to totals because of founding. 



Table An, Aspkct of Work Disliked Most by Young Women. 

BY RACU: AND DEGREE OF Job SAT1SFACT10NJ968 AND I97P 
(Fsfgent disiributlon) 



A^nt^ct L>r wnrk 






, While 






Black 




1968 


1971 


1968 


1971 


Total 


Highly 
satisricd 


Not 
highly 

satisfied 


Total 


Highly 
satisfied 


Kyi 

highly 

^tlsficd 


Total 


Highly 
satisfied 


Not 
highly 
satl.^tled 


Total 


Highly 
satiBtled 


Not 
highly 
^tisfied 






574 


■ 

362 


1,304 


697 


607 


323 


157 


166 


494 


234 


260 


1 r1 f rtn >£ii^ 
til tiiii^ik 


100,0 


100.0 


ioo.o 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


inn n 


1 nn n 


1 nn n 


1 nn n 


1 nn n 


The Work itsulf 


9J 


3.0 


18.9 


10,5 


4.9 


17.1 


6.2 


2.0 


10.2 


64 


2.5 


10.0 


Work^is'dirncuU 


3.4 


2,6 


4,7 


2.7 


1,9 


3.5 


3.3 


1,3 


5.2 


3.5 


K7 


5,1 


No rysponsibillty of 
























chance for advancement . . . . . 


1.4 


,9 


2,1 


3,5 


. 2,9 


4. » 


1.2 


1.0 


1.4 


3.1 


2.6 


3.6 


Ofh^f irifftfl€lr 




9.7 


9.7 


15.1 


14.7 


15.6 


8,2 


S.2 


8,3 


7.5 


8.7 


6,5 


ouuiijiiii iiiii ]n?ti%. r - i , i 




16,2 


354 


3L8 


24.4 


40.6 


18.9 


12.5 


25,1 


20,5 


15,5 


25,2 
































S.2 


8,3 


94 


6,8 


12.4 


11,S 


8.5 


14.9 


10. 1 


5.5 


14.2 






4 


0 


,8 


,4 


1.6 


1.9 


LI 


, 2,5 


J 


,9 


.5 


HuufS of Work . ^ . 


L L2 


1 L2 


IL3 


3.6 


8.9 


8,3 


13,1 


1 1,5 


14.7 


144 


1 2.4 


1 ^ t 




J, 4 


2J 


5,1 


2-4 


2,1 


2.6 


2,4 


2.5 


24 


1.4 


1.0 


1.8 






3.4 


5,2 


4.1 


3,5 


4.7 


3.1 


3.5 


5 7 


1 4 


1 n 

1 .u 


1 1 

1. / 






3,9 


5.7 


3.6 


1.6 


5,9 


/3,2 


,5 




S,0 


2,8 


7.0 

2,4 


interpersonal relatjonships 


3.7 


3a 


4J 


2,6 


1.9 


3,4 


3,0 


2.9 


3.0 


2.3 


2.2 


Company policy and 






















administralion 


3.0 


2.3 


4.1 


3,8 


3.0 


4.7 


3,2 


4.1 


2.3 


2,6 


1.3 


3.8 


Union 


0 


0 


.1 


.2 


0 


,4 


.0 


0 


0 


.1 


0 


.3 


Other cxtfinsic . 


3.8 


3.3 


4.5 


2.6 


1,3 


3,9 


4,2 


4,9 


3,6 


4 


,3 


' ,3 


Subtolal extrinsic . . . , 


42,2 


37:9 ; 


49,! 


38.1 


29.5 


47.9 


45.5 


39.5 


51.8 


384 


274 


48,1 


Undassifiable . 


12 




1.3 


.1 


.1 


0 


h2 


.9 


1,5 


.1 


0 


: J 


Ngthing ^ = 


32.8 


44,5 


14.1 


29.8 


46-0 j 


ll.O 


34.1 


47,1 


21,5 


41:0 j 


57.1 


26,4 



Sample mcludes all respfmdents employed and not enroled in NOTli! Detail may not odd to total because of rounding, 
Hyhooi at the specific survey dattf, 
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Where to Q@t More information 



For more intormation on this and othor programs of reseafch and devolopmenf (unded by iho Ernpioyrnent 
arid Training Administration, contact the Employmonl and Training Adniinislration, U S. Djpartnien! of 
Labor, Washington. D C 20213. or any of the Regional Administfators for Employment and I raining whose 
addresses are lisfed below 



Loeatlon 



Statbs Served 



John F. Kennedy Btdg, 
Boston, fvlass. 02203 



Connecticut 
Maine 

fylassachuseits 



New Harnpshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 



1 515 Broadway 
New York. N.Y. 10036 



Now Jersey 
New York 
Canal Zone 



Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 



PO. Box 8796 
Philadelphia. Pa. 19101 



Delaware 
fvlaryland 
Pennsylvania 



Virginia 
West Virginra 
District of Columbic 



1371 Peachfree Street. NE. 
Atlanta. Ga, 30309 



Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia . 
Kentucky 



f^/ississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 



230 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, ilL 60604 



Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 



Minnesota 
Ohio 

Wisconsin 



91 1 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106 



Iowa 

Kansas 



Missouri 
Nebraska 



Griffin Square Bldr, 
Dallas. Tex. 75202 



Arkansaii 
Louisiana 
New MeKico 



Oklahoma 
Texas 



1961 StouC^Ii^t 
Denver. ^Ia6&294 ' 



Colofado 
Montana 
North Dakota 



South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming 



450 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco. Calif. 94102 



Arizona 

California 

Hawaii 



Artierican Samoa 
Guam 

Trust Territory 



909 First'Avenue 
Saattle, Wash. 98174 



Alaska 
Idaho 



Oregon 
Washington 



